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INTRODUCTION 

MANY books of fairy tales are so 
. large that interest is divided. Oth- 
ers are at the opposite extreme in 
giving stories in such abbreviated form 
that they fail to reach the inquiring 
interest of children. 

In this vblume of representative and 
carefully selected stories several tests 
have been applied to secure the best 
and most convenient collection for home 
reading and for supplementary use in 
school reading with a view to the re- 
quirements of children in the third grade. 
Interesting as the fact is that these 
stories have been the favorites of no- 
table men and women, several of whom 
are leaders in educational work, other 
reasons have influenced the choice. The 
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INTRODUCTION 

selections are the outcome of many years 
of practical experience on the part of 
the editor as a class-room teacher and a 
supervisor of the primary grades. Her 
observations have proved that the 
stories presented in this book are per- 
haps first among those best adapted to 
children at this stage of development, 
and they are assuredly among those 
which children love best. 

No one book can be a complete treas- 
ure-house of all the imagination, humor, 
and sentiment of the fairy tale, but this 
voltime affords representative examples, 
and its wide range of choice and of ex- 
periences gives an insight into the best 
of folk-lore. 

These stories are classic tales, found 
in all countries, which have endured for 
centuries. They are based upon ideas, 
lessons, and experiences which are uni- 
versal. Each is a national treasure, be- 
longing alike to rich and poor, high and 
low, old and young. 

X 



INTRODUCTION 

Their dramatic action and human in- 
terest are th^ touchstone charm which 
always has and always will have access 
to every child's heart. 

The educational value of these stories 
lies in the fact that they bring out htmian 
conduct and character in a rich variety 
of forms corresponding to life. The 
characters of the fairy tales are simply 
variations of man's own self and his 
ideals and standards of right and wrong. 

For example: Cinderella is a striking 
example of the reward of the virtues of 
patience, kindness, unselfishness, and 
consideration for others. 

Of this story the Hon. John Bigelow 
has written: "Perrault's story of 'Cin- 
derella ' made the deepest impression up- 
on me. It is the only one from which I 
can now remember to have received a dis- 
tinct and permanent ethical impression." 

In a letter rich in personal quality 
the Hon. Grover Cleveland wrote not 
long before his death: "My youthful 
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days are. so far away, and fairy stories 
had so little to do with their enjoyment, 
that I do not feel that I ought to venture 
an opinion on such an important sub- 
ject as that to which you refer. For 
want of a better thing to do, I have sub- 
mitted the question to my children, and, 
so far as I am able to determine, the 
canvass of their votes is in favor of 
'Cinderella.' It is only fair to say that 
two of the three to whom the question 
was submitted are little girls." 

Preference was expressed by Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke, Dr. Hamilton Wright 
Mabie, and Dr. Shailer Mathews for that 
most beautiful of tales, "The Sleeping 
Beauty in the Wood." 

To the child this is but a fascinating 
fairy story to-day, but as the years roll 
by it symbolizes to him the story of 
"nature's rest." 

In Myths and Myth Makers John 
Fiske wrote: "Sleeping Beauty is the 
earth -goddess who sinks into her long 
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winter sleep when pricked by the point 
of the spindle. In her cosmic palace all 
is locked in icy repose, naught thriving 
save the ivy which defies the cold, until 
the kiss of the golden-haired sun-god 
reawakens life and activity." 

The mjrth of "Jack and the Bean- 
Stalk" is found all over the world, not 
only among people of Aryan descent, but 
also among the Zulus of South Africa, 
and again among the American Indians. 

The wonder and grace of these stories, 
with their pathos, their hiunor, their 
strength of endeavor, their human in- 
terest, may seize upon the little sensitive 
heart of a child with a magic touch 
that only later development will show. 
Proebel says: *'It is not the gay forms 
that he meets in the fairy tale which 
charm the child, but a spiritual, invisible 
truth lying far deeper." 

Concerning the value of stories as a 
tool for the shaping of human conduct 
and character we need but recall that 
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INTRODUCTION 

for centuries prophet and sage, preacher 
and statesman have made them their 
most useful instrument. 

These charming **word pictures" help 
the child to * * see more clearly, feel more 
heartily, and act more faithfully." Up- 
on this broad canvas of Fairyland he 
sees painted pictures embodying ideals 
which stimulate sentiments of courage, 
strength, wisdom, patience, generosity, 
and gentleness, tenderness, tmselfishness, 
kindness, and consideration. 

Realizing the beauty, the glory, the 
undying joy and the magnificent en- 
deavor of the past, as we see it picttu'ed 
in folk-tale and myth, and knowing 
their value in molding virtues, and the 
unlimited joy reflected in the childish 
heart of those fortunate enough to have 
these five tales as their companions, it 
is indeed a rich privilege to have had a 
share in making it possible to take every 
child one step along the way beautiful. 

Ada Van Stone Harris. 



LITTLE SNOWDROP 

ONCE upon a time, in the middle of 
winter, when the flakes of snow 
fell like feathers from the sky, a queen 
sat at a window set in an ebony frame, 
and sewed. While she was sewing and 
watching the snow fall, she pricked her 
finger with her needle, and three drops 
of blood dropped on the snow. And 
because the crimson looked so beautiful 
on the white snow, she thought: "Oh 
that I had a child as white as snow, as 
red as blood, and as black as the wood 
of this ebony frame!" 

Soon afterwards she had a little 
daughter, who was as white as snow, 
as red as blood, and had hair as black 
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as ebony. And when the child was 
bom the queen died. 

After a year had gone by the king 
took another wife. She was a hand- 
some lady, but proud and haughty, and 
could not endure that any one should 
stirpass her in beauty. She had a won- 
derful mirror, and whenever she walked 
up to it, and looked at herself in it, she 
said: 
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Little glass upon the wall, 
Who is fairest among us all?" 



Then the mirror replied : 

"Lady queen, so grand and tall, 
Thou art the fairest of them all." 

And she was satisfied, for she knew 
the mirror always told the truth. But 
Snowdrop grew ever taller and fairer, 
and at seven years old was beautiful 
as the day, and more beautiful than the 
queen herself. So once, when the queen 
asked of her mirror: 



LITTLE SNOWDROP 

''Little glass upon the wall, 
Who is fairest among us all? 

it answered : 
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Lady queen, you are grand and tall. 
But Snowdrop is fairest of you all." 



Then the queen was startled, and 
turned yellow and green with envy. 
From that hour she so hated Snowdrop, 
that she burned with secret wrath 
whenever she saw the maiden. Pride 
and envy grew apace like weeds in her 
heart, till she had no rest day or night. 
So she called a himtsman and said: 
"Take the child out in the forest, for 
I will endure her no longer in my sight. 
Kill her, and bring me her lungs and 
liver as tokens that you have done it." 

The himtsman obeyed, and led the 
child away; but when he had drawn 
his htmting-knife, and was about to 
pierce Snowdrop's innocent heart, she 
began to weep, and said: "Ah! dear 
2 3 
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huntsman, spare my life, and I will run 
deep into the wild forest, and never 
more come home." 

The htmtsman took pity on her, be- 
cause she looked so lovely, and said, 
"Run away then, poor child!" ("The 
wild beasts will soon make an end of 
thee," he thought.) But it seemed as if 
a stone had been rolled from his heart 
because he had avoided taking her life; 
and as a little bear came by just then, 
he killed it, took out its liver and Itmgs, 
and carried them as tokens to the queen. 
She made the cook dress them with 
salt, and then the wicked woman ate 
them, and thought she had eaten Snow- 
drop's Itmgs and liver. The poor child 
was now all alone in the great forest, 
and she felt frightened as she looked at 
all the leafy trees, and knew not what 
to do. So she began to run, and ran 
over the sharp stones, and through the 
thorns; and the wild beasts passed close 
to her, but did her no harm. She ran 
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as long as her feet could carry her, and 
when evening closed in, she saw a little 
house, and went into it to rest herself. 
Ever5^hing in the house was very small, 
but I cannot tell you how pretty and 
dean it was. 

There stood a little table, covered 
with a white tablecloth, on which were 
seven little plates (each little plate with 
its own little spoon) — also seven little 
knives and forks, and seven little cups. 
Round the walls stood seven little beds 
close together, with sheets as white as 
snow. Snowdrop being so hungry and 
thirsty, ate a little of the vegetables 
and bread on each plate, and drank 
a drop of wine from every cup, for 
she did not like to empty one en- 
tirely. 

Then, being very tired, she laid her- 
self down in one of the beds, but could 
not make herself comfortable, for one 
was too long, and another too short. 
The seventh, luckily, was just right; so 
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there she stayed, said her prayers, and 
fell asleep. 

When it was grown quite dark, home 
came the masters of the house, seven 
dwarfs, who delved and mined for iron 
among the mountains. They lighted 
their seven candles, and as soon as 
there was a light in the kitchen, they 
saw that some one had been there, for 
it was not quite so orderly as they had 
left it. 

The first said, "Who has been sitting 
on my stool?" 

The second, "Who has eaten off my 
plate?" 

The third, "Who has taken part of 
my loaf?" # 

The fourth, "Who has touched my 
vegetables?" 

The fifth, "Who has used my fork?" 

The sixth, "Who has cut with my 
knife?" 

The seventh, "Who has drunk out 
of my little cup?" 
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Then the first dwarf lcx)ked about, 
and saw that there was a slight hollow 
in his bed, so he asked, " Who has been 
lying in my little bed?" 

The others came running, and each 
called out, **Some one has also been 
lying in my bed." 

But the seventh, when he looked in 
his bed, saw Snowdrop there, fast 
asleep. He called the others, who 
flocked round with cries of surprise, 
fetched their seven candles, and cast 
the light on Snowdrop. 

"Oh, Heaven," they cried, "what a 
lovely child!" and were so pleased that 
they would not wake her, but let her 
sleep on in the little bed. The seventh 
dwarf slept with all his companions in 
turn, an hour with each, and so they 
spent the night. When it was morning 
Snowdrop woke up, and was frightened 
when she saw the seven dwarfs. They 
were very friendly, however, and in- 
quired her name. 

7 
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"Snowdrop," answered she. 

"How have you found your way to 
our house?" further asked the dwarfs. 

So she told them how her stepmother 
had tried to kill her, how the huntsman 
had spared her life, and how she had run 
the whole day through, till at last she 
had f otmd their little house. 

Then the dwarfs said, "If thou wilt 
keep our house, cook, make the beds, 
wash, sew and knit, and make all neat 
and clean, thou canst stay with us and 
shalt want for nothing." 

"I will, right willingly," said Snow- 
drop. So she dwelt with them, and 
kept their house in order. Every 
morning they went out among the 
mountains, to seek iron and gold, and 
came home ready for supper in the 
evening. 

The maiden being left alone all day 
long, the good dwarfs warned her, say- 
ing, " Beware of thy wicked stepmother, 
who will soon find out that thou art 
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LITTLE SNOVDROP 

here; take care that thou lettest no- 
body in." 

The queen, however, after having, as 
she thought, eaten Snowdrop's lungs 
and liver, had no doubt that she was 
again the first and fairest woman in the 
world; so she walked up to her mirror, 
and said: 

''Little glass upon the wall, 
Who is fairest among us all? 

The mirror replied: 

"Lady queen, so grand and tall, 
Here you are fairest of them all: 
But over the hills, with the seven dwarfs old, 
Lives Snowdrop, fairer a hundredfold." 

She trembled, knowing that the mir- 
ror never told a falsehood ; she felt sure 
that the huntsman had deceived her, 
and that Snowdrop was still alive. She 
pondered once more, late and early, 
early and late, how best to kill Snow- 
drop; for envy gave her no rest, day or 
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night, while she herself was not the 
fairest lady in the land. When she had 
planned what to do she painted her 
face, dressed herself like an old pedler- 
woman, and altered her appearance so 
much that no one could have known 
her. In this disguise she went over the 
seven hills to where the seven dwarfs 
dwelt, knocked at the door, and cried, 
"Good wares, cheap! — ^very cheap!" 

Snowdrop looked out of the window 
and cried, ** Good-moming, good wom- 
an. What have you to sell?" 

"Good wares, smart wares," answer- 
ed the queen — "bodice laces of all 
colors;" and drew out one which was 
woven of colored silk. 

"I may surely let this honest dame 
in!" thought Snowdrop; so she tmfas- 
tened the door, and bought for herself 
the pretty lace. 

"Child," said the old woman, "what 
a figure thou iart ! Let me lace thee for 
once properly." Snowdrop feared no 
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harm, so stepped in front of her, and 
allowed her bodice to be fastened up 
with the new lace. 

But the old woman laced so quick 
and laced so tight that Snowdrop's 
breath was stopped, and she fell down 
as if dead. " Now I am fairest at last," 
said the old woman to herself, and sped 
away. 

The seven dwarfs came home soon 
after, at eventide, but how alarmed 
were they to find their poor Snowdrop 
lifeless on the groimd! They lifted her 
up, and, seeing that she was laced too 
tightly, cut the lace of her bodice; she 
began to breathe faintly, and slowly 
retiomed to life. When the dwarfs 
heard what had happened, they said, 
" The old pedler-woman was none other 
than the wicked queen. Be careful of 
thyself, and open the door to no one 
if we are not at home." 

The cruel stepmother walked up to her 
mirror when she reached home, and said : 
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"Little glass upon the wall, 
Who is fairest among us all?" 

To which it answered, as usual : 

"Lady queen, so grand and tall, 
Here you are are fairest of them all; 
But over the hills, with the seven dwarfs old. 
Lives Snowdrop, fairer a hundredfold." 

When she heard this she was so 
alarmed that all the blood rushed to her 
heart, for she saw plainly that Snow- 
drop was still alive. 

"This time," said she, "I will think 
of some means that shall destroy her 
utterly;" and with the help of witch- 
craft, in which she was skilful, she 
made a poisoned comb. Then she 
changed her dress and took the shape 
of another old woman. 

Again she crossed the seven hills to 
the home of the seven dwarfs, knocked 
at the door, and cried, "Good wares, 
very cheap!" 
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Snowdrop looked out and said, "Go 
away — I dare let no one in." 

" You may surely be allowed to look!" 
answered the old woman, and she drew 
out the poisoned comb and held it up. 
The girl was so pleased with it that she 
let herself be cajoled, and opened the 
door. 

When the bargain was struck the 
dame said, " Now let me dress your hair 
properly for once." Poor Snowdrop 
took no heed, and let the old woman 
begin ; but the comb had scarcely touch- 
ed her hair before the poison worked, 
and she fell down senseless. 

" Paragon of beauty!" said the wicked 
woman, "all is over with thee now," 
and went away. 

Luckily it was near evening, and the 
seven dwarfs soon came home. When 
they found Snowdrop lifeless on the 
ground they at once distrusted her 
stepmother. They searched, and found 
the poisoned comb ; and as soon as they 
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had drawn it out, Snowdrop came to 
herself, and told them what had hap- 
pened. Again they warned her to be 
careful, and open the door to no one. 
The queen placed herself before the 
mirror at home and said: 



"Little glass upon the wall, 
Who is fairest among us all? 
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But it again answered: 

Lady queen, so grand and tall, 
Here, you are fairest of them all?" 
But over the hills, with the seven dwarfs old. 
Lives Snowdrop, fairer a thousandfold." 



When she heard the mirror speak 
thus she quivered with rage. "Snow- 
drop shall die," she cried, "if it costs 
my own life!" 

Then she went to a secret and lonely 
chamber, where no one ever disturbed 
her, and compounded an apple of deadly 
poison. Ripe and rosy cheeked, it was so 
beautiful to look upon that all who saw 
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it longed for it ; but it brought death to 
any who should eat it. When the ap- 
ple was ready she painted her face, dis- 
guised herself as a peasant-woman, and 
journeyed over the seven hills to where 
the seven dwarfs dwelt. At the sound 
of the knock Snowdrop put her head 
out of the window, and said, ** I cannot 
open the door to anybody, for the seven 
dwarfs have forbidden me to do so." 

"Very well," replied the peasant- 
woman; "I only want to be rid of my 
apples. Here, I will give you one of 
them!" 

"No," said Snowdrop, "I dare not 
take it." 

"Art thou afraid of being poisoned?" 
asked the old woman. "Look here; I 
will cut the apple in two, and you shall 
eat the rosy side, and I the white." 

Now the fruit was so cunningly made 
that only the rosy side was poisoned. 
Snowdrop longed for the pretty apple; 
and when she saw the peasant-woman 
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eating it she could resist no longer, but 
stretched out her hand and took the 
poisoned half. She had scarcely tasted 
it when she fell lifeless to the ground. 

The queen, laughing loudly, watched 
her with a barbarous look, and cried: 
" Oh, thou who art white as snow, red as 
blood, and black as ebony, the seven 
dwarfs cannot awaken thee this time!" 

And when she asked the mirror at 
home, 



"Little glass upon the wall, 
Who is fairest among us all ? 



ft 



the mirror at last replied, 

*'Lady queen, so grand and tall, 
You are the fairest of them all.'' 

So her envious heart had as much re- 
pose as an envious heart can ever know. 
When the dwarfs came home in the 
evening they foimd Snowdrop lying 
breathless and motionless on the ground. 
They lifted her up, searched whether 
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she had an3rthing poisonous about her, 
unlaced her, combed her hair, washed 
her with water and with wine; but all 
was useless, for they could not bring 
the darling back to life. They laid her 
on a bier, and all the seven placed them- 
selves round it, and mourned for her 
three long days. Then they would 
have buried her, but that she still looked 
so fresh and lifelike, and had such love- 
ly rosy cheeks. ** We cannot lower her 
into the dark earth," said they; and 
caused a transparent coffin of glass to 
be made, so that she could be seen on 
all sides, and laid her in it, writing her 
name outside in letters of gold, which 
told that she was the daughter of a king. 
Then they placed the coffin on the 
motuitain above, and one of them always 
stayed by it and guarded it. But there 
was little need to guard it, for even the 
wild animals came and mourned for Snow- 
drop: the birds likewise — first an owl, 
and then a raven, and afterwards a dove. 
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Long, long years did Snowdrop lie 
in her coffin tinchanged, looking as 
though asleep, for she was still white 
as snow, red as blood, and her hair was 
as black as ebony. At last the son of 
a king chanced to wander into the 
forest, and came to the dwarf's house 
for a night's shelter. He saw the coffin 
on the mountain with the beautiful 
Snowdrop in it, and read what was writ- 
ten there in letters of gold. Then he 
said to the dwarfs, "Let me have the 
coffin! I will give you whatever you 
like to ask for it." 

But the dwarfs answered, " We would 
not part with it for all the gold in the 
worid." 

He said again, " Yet give it me; for I 
cannot live without seeing Snowdrop, 
and though she is dead, I will prize and 
honor her as my beloved." 

Then the good dwarfs took pity on 
him, and gave him the coffin. The 
prince had it borne away by his ser- 
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vants. They happened to stumble over 
a bush, and the shock forced the bit of 
poisoned apple which Snowdrop had 
tasted out of her throat. Immediately 
she opened her eyes, raised the coffin- 
lid, and sat up alive once more. **0h, 
heaven!" cried she, "where am I?" 

The prince answered, joyfully, " Thou 
art with me," and told her what had 
happened, saying, **I love thee more 
dearly than anjrthing else in the world. 
Come with me to my father's castle, 
and be my wife." 

Snowdrop, well pleased, went with 
him, and they were married with much 
state and grandeur. 

The wicked stepmother was invited 
to the feast. Richly dressed, she stood 
before the mirror, and asked of it: 

** Little glass upon the wall, 
Who is fairest among us all?** 

The mirror answered: 
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"Lady queen, so grand and tall, 
Here, you are fairest among them all; 
But the young queen over the mountains old 
Is fairer than you a thousandfold." 

The evil-hearted viroman uttered a 
curse, and could scarcely endure her 
anguish. She first resolved not to at- 
tend the wedding, but curiosity virould 
not allow her to rest. She determined 
to travel, and see who that yoimg queen 
could be, who was the most beautiful 
in all the world. When she came, and 
found that it was Snowdrop alive again, 
she stood petrified with terror and de- 
spair. Then two iron shoes, heated 
burning hot, were drawn out of the fire 
with a pair of tongs, and laid before 
her feet. She was forced to put them 
on, and to go and dance at Snowdrop's 
wedding — dancing, dancing on these 
red hot shoes till she fell down dead. 



CINDERELLA 

OR 

THE LITTLE GLASS SLIPPER 

THERE was once an honest gentle- 
man who took for his second wife a 
lady, the proudest and most disagree- 
able in the whole country. She had 
two daughters exactly like herself in 
all things. He also had one little girl, 
who resembled her dead mother, the 
best woman in all the world. Scarcely 
had the second marriage taken place 
than the step-mother became jealous 
of the good qualities of the little girl, 
who was so great a contrast to her own 
two daughters. She gave her all the 
menial occupations of the house: com- 
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pelled her to wash the floors and stair- 
cases, to dust the bedrooms, and clean 
the grates; and while her sisters occu- 
pied carpeted chambers hung with 
mirrors, where they could see them- 
selves from head to foot, this poor lit- 
tle damsel was sent to sleep in an attic, 
on an old straw mattress, with only one 
chair and not a looking-glass in the 
room. 

She suffered all in silence, not daring 
to complain to her father, who was en- 
tirely ruled by his new wife. When 
her daily work was done she used to 
sit down in the chimney-comer among 
the ashes, from which the two sisters 
gave her the nickname of "Cinderella.'* 
But Cinderella, however shabbily clad, 
was handsomer than they were with all 
their fine clothes. 

It happened that the king's son gave 
a series of balls, to which were invited 
all the rank and fashion of the city, and 
among the rest the two elder sisters. 
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They were very proud and happy, and 
occupied their whole time in deciding 
what they should wear, a source of new 
trouble to Cinderella, whose duty it was 
to get up their fine linen and laces, and 
who never could please them however 
much she tried. They talked of noth- 
ing but their clothes. 

'*!," said the elder, "shall wear my 
velvet gown and my trimmings of Eng- 
lish lace." 

**And I," added the younger, **will 
have but my ordinary silk petticoat, 
but I shall adorn it with an upper skirt 
of flowered brocade, and shall put on 
my diamond tiara, which is a great deal 
finer than anything of yours." 

Here the elder sister grew angry, and 
dispute began to run so high that Cin- 
derella, who was known to have excel- 
lent taste, was called upon to decide 
between them. She gave them the best 
advice she could, and gently and sub- 
missively offered to dress them herself, 
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and especially to arrange their hair, 
an accomplishment in which she ex- 
celled many a noted coiffeur. The im- 
portant evening came, and she exercised 
all her skill to adorn the two young 
ladies. While she was combing out the 
elder's hair, this ill-natured girl said, 
sharply, "Cinderella, do you not wish 
you were going to the ball?" 

**Ah, madam" (they obliged her al- 
ways to say madam), "you are only 
mocking me; it is not my fortime to 
have any such pleasure." 

"You are right; people would only 
laugh to see a little cinder- wench at a 
ball." 

Any other than Cinderella would have 
dressed the hair all awry, but she was 
good, and dressed it perfectly even and 
smooth, and as prettily as she could. 

The sisters had scarcely eaten for two 
days, and had broken a dozen stay-laces 
a day, in trying to make themselves 
slender; but to-night they broke a dozen 
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more, and lost their tempers over and 
over again before they had completed 
their toilet. When at last the happy 
moment arrived, Cinderella followed 
them to the coach; after it had whirled 
them away, she sat down by the kitchen 
fire and cried. 

Immediately her godmother, who was 
a fairy, appeared beside her. "What 
are you crying for, my little maid?" 

"Oh, I wish — I wish — " Her sobs 
stopped her. 

"You wish to go to the ball; isn't it 
so?" 

Cinderella nodded. 

"Well, then, be a good girl and you 
shall go. First run into the garden and 
fetch me the largest pumpkin you can 
find." 

Cinderella did not comprehend what 
this had to do with her going to the 
ball, but, being obedient and obliging, 
she went. Her godmother took the 
pumpkin, and, having scooped out all 
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its inside, struck it with her wand; it 
became a splendid gilt coach lined with 
rose-colored satin. 

"Now fetch me the mouse-trap out 
of the pantry, my dear." 

Cinderella brought it; it contained 
six of the fattest, sleekest mice. The 
fairy lifted up the wire door, and as 
each mouse ran out she struck it and 
changed it into a beautiful black 
horse. 

" But what shall I do for your coach- 
man, Cinderella?" 

Cinderella suggested that she had 
seen a large black rat in the rat-trap, 
and he might do for want of better. 

"You are right; go and look again 
for him." 

He was found, and the fairy made him 
into a most respectable coachman, with 
the finest whiskers imaginable. She af- 
terwards took six lizards from behind 
the pvimpkin frame and changed them 

into six footmen, all in splendid livery, 
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who immediately jtunped up behind the 
carriage, as if they had been footmen 
all their days. **Well, Cinderella, now 
you can go to the ball." 

"What, in these clothes?" said Cin- 
derella piteously, looking down on her 
ragged frock. 

Her godmother laughed, and touched 
her also with the wand, at which her 
wretched, threadbare jacket became stiff 
witli gold and sparkling with jewels; 
her woollen petticoat lengthened into 
a gown of sweeping satin, from under- 
neath which peeped out her little feet, 
no longer bare, but covered with silk 
stockings and the prettiest glass slip- 
pers in the world. "Now, Cinderella, 
depart; but remember, if you stay one 
instant after midnight, your carriage 
will become a pumpkin, your coachman 
a rat, your horses mice, and your foot- 
men lizards; while you yourself will be 
the little cinder -wench you were an 
hour ago." 
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Cinderella promised without fear, her 
heart was so full of joy. 

Arrived at the palace, the king's son, 
whom some one, probably the fairy, 
had told to await the coming of an un- 
invited princess whom nobody knew, 
was standing at the entrance ready to 
receive her. He offered her his hand, 
and led her with the utmost courtesy 
through the assembled guests, who 
stood aside to let her pass, whispering 
to one another, " Oh, how beautiful she 
is!" It might have turned the head of 
any one but poor Cinderella, who was 
so used to be despised that she took it 
all as if it were something happening 
in a dream. 

Her trivimph was complete; even the 
old king said to the queen, that never 
since her majesty's young days had he 
seen so charming and elegant a person. 
All the court ladies scanned her eagerly, 
clothes and all, determining to have 
theirs made next day of exactly the 
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same pattern. The king's son himself 
led her out to dance, and she danced so 
gracefully that he admired her more and 
more. Indeed, at supper, which was 
fortunately early, his admiration quite 
took away his appetite. For Cinderella 
herself, with an involuntary sh)mess 
she sought out her sisters, placed her- 
self beside them, and offered them all 
sorts of civil attentions, which, coming 
as they supposed from a stranger, and 
so magnificent a lady, almost over- 
whelmed them with delight. 

While she was talking with them she 
heard the clock strike a quarter to 
twelve, and making a courteous adieu 
to the royal family, she re-entered her 
carriage, escorted tenderly by the king's 
son, and arrived in safety at her own 
door. There she found her godmother, 
who smiled approval, and of whom she 
begged permission to go to a second 
ball, the following night, to which the 

queen had earnestly invited hen 
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While she was talking the two sisters 
were heard knocking at the gate, and 
the fairy godmother vanished, leaving 
Cinderella sitting in the chimney-cor- 
ner, rubbing her eyes and pretending to 
be very sleepy. 

"Ah," cried the eldest sister, mali- 
ciously, "it has been the most delight- 
ful ball, and there was present the most 
beautiful princess I ever saw, who was 
so exceedingly polite to us both." 

"Was she?" said Cinderella, indiffer- 
ently; "and who might she be?" 

"Nobody knows, though everybody 
would give their eyes to know, especial- 
ly the king's son." 

"Indeed!" replied Cinderella, a little 
more interested. " I should like to see 
her. Miss Javotte " — ^that was the elder 
sister's name — ** will you not let me go 
to-morrow, and lend me your yellow 
gown that you wear on Sundays?" 

"What, lend my yellow gown to a 
cinder- wench! I am not so mad as 
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that.'* At which refusal Cinderella did 
not complain, for if her sister really had 
lent her the gown she would have been 

9 

considerably embarrassed. 

The next night came, and the two 
young ladies, richly dressed in different 
toilets, went to the ball. Cinderella, 
more splendidly attired and beautiful 
than ever, followed them shortly after. 
**Now remember twelve o'clock," was 
her godmother's parting speech, and she 
thought she certainly should. But the 
prince's attentions to her were greater 
even than the first evening, and, in the 
delight of listening to his pleasant con- 
versation, time slipped by unperceived. 
While she was sitting beside him in a 
lovely alcove, and looking at the moon 
from tinder a bower of orange blossoms, 
she heard a clock strike the first stroke 
of twelve. She started up, and fled 
away as lightly as a deer. 

Amazed, the prince followed, but 
could not catch her. Indeed, he missed 
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his lovely princess altogether, and only 
saw running out of the palace doors a 
little dirty lass whom he had never be- 
held before, and of whom he certainly 
would never have taken the least notice. 
Cinderella arrived at home breathless 
and weary, ragged and cold, without 
carriage or footmen or coachman, the 
only remnant of her past magnificence 
being one of her little glass slippers — • 
the other she had dropped in the ball- 
room as she ran away. 

When the two sisters returned they 
were full of this strange adventure : how 
the beautiful lady had appeared at the 
ball more beautiful than ever, and en- 
chanted every one who looked at her; 
and how as the clock was striking twelve 
she had suddenly risen up and fled 
through the ballroom, disappearing no 
one knew how or where, and dropping 
one of her glass slippers behind her in 
her flight. How the king's son had re- 
mained inconsolable until he chanced 
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to pick up the little glass slipper, which 
he carried away in his pocket, and was 
seen to take it out continually, and 
look at it affectionately, with the air of 
a man very much in love ; in fact, from 
his behavior during the remainder of 
the evening, all the court and royal 
family were convinced that he had 
become desperately enamoured of the 
wearer of the little glass slipper. 

Cinderella listened in silence, turning 
her face to the kitchen fire, and perhaps 
it was that which made her look so 
rosy, but nobody ever noticed or ad- 
mired her at home, so it did not signify, 
and next morning she went to her 
weary work again just as before. 

A few days after, the whole city was 
attracted by the sight of a herald going 
round with a little glass slipper in his 
hand, publishing, with a flourish of 
trumpets, that the king's son ordered 
this to be fitted on the foot of every 
lady in the kingdom, and that he wished 
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to marry the lady whom it fitted best, 
or to whom it and the fellow-slipper be- 
longed. Princesses, duchesses, count- 
esses, and simple gentlewomen all tried 
it on, but, being a fairy slipper, it fitted 
nobody; and, besides, nobody could pro- 
duce its fellow-slipper, which lay all the 
time safely in the pocket of Cinderella's 
old linsey gown. 

At last the herald came to the house, 
of the two sisters, and though they well 
knew neither of themselves was the 
beautiful lady, they made every at- 
tempt to get their clumsy feet into the 
glass slipper, but in vain. 

'*Let me try it on," said Cinderella, 
from the chimney-comer. 

"What, you?" cried the others, burst- 
ing into shouts of laughter; but Cin- 
derella only smiled and held out her 
hand. 

Her sisters could not prevent her, 
since the command was that every 
young maiden in the city should try on 
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the slipper, in order that no chance 
might be left untried, for the prince 
was nearly breaking his heart; and his 
father and mother were afraid that, 
though a prince, he would actually die 
for love of the beautiful unknown lady. 

So the herald bade Cinderella sit 
down on a three-legged stool in the 
kitchen, and himself put the slipper on 
her pretty little foot, which it fitted 
exactly. She then drew from her pocket 
the fellow- slipper, which she also put 
on, and stood up — ^for with the touch 
of the magic shoes all her dress was 
changed likewise — ^no longer the poor, 
despised cinder-wench, but the beauti- 
ful lady whom the king's son loved. 

Her sisters recognized her at once. 
Filled with astonishment, mingled with 
no little alarm, they threw themselves 
at her feet, begging her pardon for all 
their former unkindness. She raised 
and embraced them, told them she for- 
gave them with all her heart, and only 
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hoped they would love her always. 
Then she departed with the herald to 
the king's palace, and told her whole 
story to his majesty and the royal 
family, who were not in the least sur- 
prised, for everybody believed in fairies, 
and everybody longed to have a fairy 
godmother. 

For the young prince, he found her 
more lovely and lovable than ever, and 
insisted upon marrying her immediate- 
ly. Cinderella never went home again, 
but she sent for her two sisters to the 
palace, and with the consent of all 
parties married them shortly after to 
two rich gentlemen of the court. 



THE UGLY DUCKLING 

THE country was lovely just then; 
it was summerl The wheat was 
golden and the oats still green ; the hay 
was stacked in the rich, low43dng mead- 
ows, where the stork was marching 
about on his long red legs, chattering 
Egyptian, the language his mother had 
taught him. 

Round about field and meadow lay 
great woods, in the midst of which 
were deep lakes. Yes, the country 
certainly was delicious. In the sun- 
niest spot stood an old mansion sur- 
rounded by a deep moat, and great 
dock leaves grew from the walls of the 
house right down to the water's edge; 
some of them were so tall that a small 
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child could stand upright under them. 
In among the leaves it was as secluded 
as in the depths of a forest, and there 
a duck was sitting on her nest. Her 
little ducklings were just about to be 
hatched, but she was nearly tired of 
sitting, for it had lasted such a long 
time. Moreover, she had very few 
visitors, as the other ducks liked swim- 
ming about in the moat better than 
waddling up to sit under the dock 
leaves and gossip with her. 

At last one egg after another began 
to crack. "Cheep, cheep!" they said. 
All the chicks had come to life, and 
were poking their heads out. 

"Quack! quack!" said the duck; and 
then they all quacked their hardest, 
and looked about them on all sides 
among the green leaves; their mother 
allowed them to look as much as they 
liked, for green is good for the eyes. 

"How big the world is to be sure!" 
said all the young ones; for they cer- 
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tainly had ever so much more room to 
move about than when they were in- 
side the egg-shell. 

"Do you imagine this is the whole 
world ?*' said the mother. " It stretches 
a long way on the other side of the 
garden, right into the parson's field; 
but I have never been as far as that! 
I suppose you are all here now?" and 
she got up. "No! I declare I have not 
got you all yet! The biggest egg is still 
there; how long is it going to last?'* 
and then she settled herself on the nest 
again. 

"Well, how are you getting on?" 
said an old duck who had come to pay 
her a visit. 

"This one egg is taking such a long 
time," answered the sitting duck, "the 
shell will not crack; but now you must 
look at the others; they are the finest 
ducklings I have ever seen ! they are all 
exactly like their father, the rascal! he 
never comes to see me." 
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" Let me look at the egg which won't 
crack," said the old duck. "You may 
be sure that it is a turkey's eggl I 
have been cheated like that once, and 
I had no end of trouble and worry with 
the creatures, for I may tell you that 
they are afraid of the water. I could 
not get them into it; I quacked and 
snapped at them, but it was no good. 
Let me see the egg! Yes, it is a tur- 
key's egg! You just leave it alone and 
teach the other children to swim." 

" I will sit on it a little longer; I have 
sat so long already that I may as well 
go on till the Midsummer Fair comes 
rotmd." 

"Please yourself," said the old duck, 
and she went away. 

At last the big egg cracked. " Cheep, 
cheep!" said the young one and tum- 
bled out; how big and ugly he was! 
The duck looked at him. 

"That is a monstrous big duckling," 
she said ; " none of the others looked like 
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that; can he be a turkey chick? well, 
we shall soon find that out; into the 
water he shall go, if I have to kick him 
in myself." 

Next day was gloriously fine, and the 
sun shone on all the green dock leaves. 
The mother duck with her whole family 
went down to the moat. 

Splash, into the water she sprang. 
"Quack, quack!** she said, and one 
duckling plumped in after the other. 
The water dashed over their heads, but 
they came up again and floated beau- 
tifully; their legs went of themselves, 
and they were all there, even the big 
ugly gray one swam about with them. 

"No, that is no turkey," she said; 
"see how beautifully he uses his legs 
and how erect he holds himself; he is 
my own chick! after all, he is not so 
bad when you come to look at him 
properly. Quack, quack! Now come 
with me and I will take you into the 
world, and introduce you to the duck- 
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yard ; but keep close to me all the time, 
so that no one may tread upon you, 
and beware of the catl" 

Then they went into the duckyard. 
There was a fearful uproar going on, 
for two broods were fighting for the 
head of an eel, and in the end the cat 
captured it. 

"That's how things go in this world," 
said the mother duck; and she licked 
her bill, for she wanted the eel's head 
for herself. 

" Use yotu- legs," said she ; " mind you 
quack properly, and bend your necks to 
the old duck over there! She is the 
grandest of them all; she has Spanish 
blood in her veins and that accounts 
for her size, and, do you see? she has a 
red rag round her leg ; that is a wonder- 
fully fine thing, and the most extraor- 
dinary mark of distinction any duck 
can have. It shows clearly that she is 
not to be parted with, and that she is 

worthy of recognition both by beasts 
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and men! Quack now! don't turn your 
toes in, a well brought up duckling keeps 
his legs wide apart just like father and 
mother; that's it, now bend your necks, 
and say quack!" 

They did as they were bid, but the 
other ducks round about looked at 
them and said, quite loud: "Just look 
there! now we are to have that tribe! 
just as if there were not enough of us 
already, and, oh dear! how ugly that 
duckling is, we won't stand him!" and 
a duck flew at him at once and bit him 
in the neck. 

"Let him be," said the mother; "he 
is doing no harm." 

"Very likely not, but he is so ungain- 
ly and queer," said the biter, "he must 
be whacked." 

"They are handsome children mother 
has, ' ' said the old duck with the rag round 
her leg; "all good looking except this 
one, and he is not a good specimen ; it's 
a pity you can't make him over again." 
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" That can't be done, yoxir grace," said 
the mother duck; "he is not handsome, 
but he is a thorough good creature, 
and he swims as beautifully as any of 
the others; nay, I think I might venture 
even to add that I think he will im- 
prove as he goes on, or perhaps in time 
he may grow smaller! he was too long 
in the egg, and so he has not come out 
with a very good figure." And then 
she patted his neck and stroked him 
down. "Besides, he is a drake," said 
she; "so it does not matter so much. 
I believe he will be very strong, and I 
don't doubt but he will make his way 
in the world." 

" The other ducklings are very pretty," 
said the old duck. " Now make your- 
selves quite at home, and if you find the 
head of an eel you may bring it to me!" 

After that they felt quite at home. 
But the poor duckling which had been 
the last to come out of the shell, and 
who was so ugly, was bitten, pushed 
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about, and made ftin of both by the 
ducks and the hens. "He is too big," 
they all said; and the turkey-cock, who 
was bom with his spurs on, and there- 
fore thought himself quite an emperor, 
puffed himself up like a vessel in full 
sail, made for him, and gobbled and 
gobbled till he became quite red in the 
face. The poor duckling was at his 
wit's end, and did not know which way 
to turn; he was in despair because he 
was so ugly and the butt of the whole 
duckyard. 

So the first day passed, and afterwards 
matters grew worse and worse. The 
poor duckling was chased and hustled 
by all of them; even his brothers and 
sisters ill-used him, and they were al- 
ways saying, "If only the cat would 
get hold of you, you hideous object!" 
Even his mother said, " I wish to good- 
ness you were miles away." The ducks 
bit him, the hens pecked him, and the 
girl who fed them kicked him aside. 
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Then he ran off and flew right over 
the hedge, where the Kttle birds flew 
up into the air in a fright. 

"That is because I am so ugly," 
thought the poor duckling, shutting his 
eyes, but he ran on all the same. Then 
he came to a great marsh where the 
wild ducks lived; he was so tired and 
miserable that he stayed there the 
whole night. 

In the morning the wild ducks flew 
up to inspect their new comrade. 

"What sort of a creature are you?" 

they inquired, as the duckling turned 

from side to side and greeted them as 

well as he could. " You are frightfully 

ugly," said the wild ducks; "but that 

does not matter to us, so long as you 

do not marry into our family!" Poor 

fellow! he had no thought of marriage; 

all he wanted was permission to lie 

among the rushes, and to drink a little 

of the marsh water. 

He stayed there two whole days 
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then two wild geese came, or, rather, 
two wild ganders; they were not long 
out of the shell, and therefore rather 
pert. 

"I say, comrade," they said, "you 
are so ugly that we have taken quite 
a fancy to you ; will you join us and be 
a bird of passage? There is another 
marsh close by, and there are some 
charming wild geese there; all sweet 
young ladies, who can say quack! You 
are ugly enough to make your fortune 
among them." Just at that moment, 
bang I bang! was heard up above, and 
both the wild geese fell dead among the 
reeds, and the water turned blood red. 
Bang! bang! went the gims, and whole 
flocks of wild geese flew up from the 
rushes and the shot peppered among 
them again. 

There was a grand shooting-party, 
and the sportsmen lay hidden round the 
marsh; some even sat on the branches 
of the trees which overhung the water; 
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the blue smoke rose like clouds among 
the dark trees and swept over the pool. 

The water-dogs wandered about in 
the swamp — splash ! splash ! The rushes 
and reeds bent beneath their tread on 
all sides. It was terribly alarming to 
the poor duckling. He twisted his 
head round to get it under his wing, 
and just at that moment a frightful 
big dog appeared close beside him; his 
tongue htmg right out of his mouth 
and his eyes glared wickedly. He 
opened his great chasm of a mouth 
close to the duckling, showed his sharp 
teeth, and — splash! — ^went on without 
touching him. 

"Oh, thank Heaven!" sighed the 
duckling, "I am so ugly that even the 
dog won't bite me!" 

Then he lay quite still while the shot 
whistled among the bushes, and bang 
after bang rent the air. It only be- 
came quiet late in the day, but even 
then the poor duckling did not dare to 
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get up; he waited several hours more 
before he looked about, and then he hur- 
ried away from the marsh . as fast as 
he could. He ran across fields and 
meadows, and there was such a wind 
that he had hard work to make his way. 
Towards night he reached a poor lit- 
tle cottage; it was such a miserable 
hovel that it could not make up its 
mind which way to fall even, and so 
it remained standing. The wind whis- 
tled so fiercely rotmd the duckling that 
he had to sit on his tail to resist it, 
and it blew harder and harder; then he 
saw that the door had fallen off one 
hinge and hung so crookedly that he 
could creep into the house through the 
crack, and by this means he made his 
way into the room. An old woman 
lived there with her cat and her hen. 
The cat, which she called "Sonnie," 
could arch his back, purr, and give off 
electric sparks — that is to say, if you 
stroked his fur the wrong way. The 
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hen had quite tiny short legs, and so 
she was called " Chuckie-low-legs. ' ' She 
laid good eggs, and the old woman was 
as fond of her as if she had been her 
own child. 

In the morning the strange duckling 
was discovered immediately, and the 
cat began to purr and the hen to cluck. 

"What on earth is that!" said the 
old woman, looking rotmd ; but her sight 
was not good, and she thought the 
duckling was a fat duck which had es- 
caped. "This is a capital find," said 
she; "now I shall have duck's eggs if 
only it is not a drake. We must find 
out about that!" 

So she took the duckling on trial for 
three weeks, but no eggs made their 
appearance. The cat was the master 
of the house and the hen the mistress, 
and they always spoke of " we and the 
world," for they thought that they 
represented the half of the world, and 
that quite the better half. 

so . 
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The duckling thought there might be 
two opinions on the subject, but the 
cat would not hear of it. 

"Can you lay eggs?" she asked. 

"No!" 

" Will you have the goodness to hold 
your tongue, then!" 

And the cat said, "Can you arch 
your back, purr, or give off sparks?" 
No." 

Then you had better keep your 
opinions to yourself when people of 
sense are speaking!" 

The duckling sat in the comer nurs- 
ing his ill-humor; then he began to 
think of the fresh air and the sunshine, 
an uncontrollable longing seized him to 
float on the water, and at last he could 
not help telling the hen about it. 

"What on earth possesses you?" she 
asked. "You have nothing to do; that 
is why you get these freaks into your 
head. Lay some eggs or take to purr- 
ing, and you will get over it." 
6 SI 
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" But it is so delicious to float on the 
water," said the duckling; "so delicious 
to feel it rushing over your head when 
you dive to the bottom." 

"That would be a fine amusement/* 
said the hen. " I think you have gone 
mad. Ask the cat about it, he is the 
wisest creature I know; ask him if he 
is fond of floating on the water or div- 
ing tmder it. I say nothing about my- 
self. Ask our mistress yourself, the 
old woman ; there is no one in. the world 
cleverer than she is. Do you suppose 
she has any desire to float on the water 
or to duck underneath it?" 

"You do not understand me," said 
the duckling. 

"Well, if we don't imderstand you, 
who shotdd ? I suppose you don't con- 
sider yourself cleverer than the cat or 
the old woman, not to mention me. 
Don't make a fool of yourself, child, 
and thank your stars for all the good 
we have done you! Have you not 
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lived in this warm room, and in such 
society that you might have learned 
something? But you are an idiot, and 
there is no pleasure in associating with 
you. You may believe me I mean you 
well, I tell you home truths, and there 
is no surer way than that of knowing 
who are one's friends. You just see 
about laying some eggs, or learn to purr, 
or to emit sparks.** 

" I think I will go out into the wide 
world,*' said the duckling. 

"Oh, do so by all means!** said the 
hen. 

So away went the duckling; he floated 
on the water and ducked underneath it, 
but he was looked askance at by every 
living creature for his ugliness. Now 
the autumn came on, the leaves in the 
woods turned yellow and brown; the 
wind took hold of them, and they 
danced about. The sky looked very 
cold, and the clouds hung heavy with 
snow and hail. A raven stood on the 
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fence and croaked Caw! Caw! from sheer 
cold; it made one shiver only to think 
of it. The poor duckling certainly was 
in a bad case. 

One evening the sun was just setting 
in wintry splendor when a flock of beau- 
tiful large birds appeared out of the 
bushes. The duckling had never seen 
anything so beautiful. They were daz- 
zlingly white with long waving necks; 
they were swans ; and, uttering a peculiar 
cry, they spread out their magnificent 
broad wings, and flew away from the 
cold regions to warmer lands and open 
seas. They mounted so high, so very 
high, and the ugly little duckling be- 
came strangely imeasy ; he circled rotmd 
and rotmd in the water like a wheel, 
craning his neck up into the air after 
them. Then he uttered a shriek so 
piercing and so strange that he was 
quite frightened by it himself. Oh, he 
could not forget those beautiful birds, 
those happy birds ! And as soon as they 
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were out of sight he ducked right down 
to the bottom, and when he came up 
again he was quite beside himself. He 
did not know what the birds were or 
whither they flew, but all the same he 
was more drawn towards them than he 
had ever been by any creatures before. 
He did not even envy them in the least. 
How could it occur to him even to wish 
to be such a marvel of beauty; he would 
have been thankful if only the ducks 
would have tolerated him among them 
— ^the poor ugly creature! 

The winter was so bitterly cold that 
the duckling was obliged to swim about 
in the water to keep it from freezing, 
but every night the hole in which he 
swam got smaller and smaller. ' Then 
it froze so hard that the surface ice 
cracked, and the duckling had to use 
his legs all the time, so that the ice 
should not close in round him; at last 
he was so weary that he could move no 
more, and he was frozen fast into the ice. 
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Early in the morning a peasant came 
along and saw him; he went out onto 
the ice and hammered a hole in it with 
his heavy wooden shoe, and carried the 
duckling home to his wife. There it 
soon revived. The children wanted to 
play with it, but the duckling thought 
they were going to ill-use him, and 
rushed in his fright into the milk pan, 
and the milk spurted out all over the 
room. The woman shrieked and threw 
up her hands ; then it flew into the but- 
ter cask, and down into the meal tub 
and out again. Just imagine what it 
looked like by this time! The woman 
screamed and tried to hit it with the 
tongs, and the children tumbled over 
one another in tr3ring to catch it, and 
they screamed with laughter. By good 
luck the door stood open, and the duck- 
ling flew out among the bushes and 
the new fallen snow, and it lay there 
thoroughly exhausted. 

But it would be too sad to mention 
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all the privation and misery it had to 
go through during that hard winter. 
When the sun began to shine warmly 
again the duckling was in the marsh, 
lying among the rushes ; the larks were 
singing, and the beautiful spring had 
come. 

Then all at once it raised its wings, 
and they flapped with much greater 
strength than before and bore him off 
vigorously. Before he knew where he 
was he f oimd himself in a large garden 
where the apple-trees were in a full 
blossom, and the air was scented with 
lilacs, the long branches of which over- 
hung the indented shores of the lake. 
Oh! the spring freshness was so delicious! 

Just in front of him he saw three 
beautiful white swans advancing tow- 
ards him from a thicket; with rustling 
feathers they swam lightly over the 
water. The duckling recognized the 
majestic birds, and he was overcome 
by a strange melancholy. 
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"I will fly to them, the royal birds, 
and they will hack me to pieces, be- 
cause I, who am so ugly, venture to 
approach them! But it won't matter; 
better be killed by them than be snapped 
at by the ducks, pecked by the hens, 
or spumed by the henwife, or suffer so 
much misery in the winter." 

So he flew into the water, and swam 
towards the stately swans; they saw 
him, and darted towards him wjth 
ruffled feathers. 

"Kill me, oh, kill me!" said the poor 
creature, and bowing his head towards 
the water he awaited his death. But 
what did he see reflected in the trans- 
parent water? 

He saw below him his own image; 
but he was no longer a clumsy, dark, 
gray bird, ugly and ungainly. He was 
himself a swan! It does not matter in 
the least having been bom in a duck- 
yard if only you come out of a swan's 

egg! 
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He felt quite glad of all the misery 
and tribulation he had gone through; 
he was the ' better able to appreciate 
his good-fortune now, and all the beauty 
which greeted him. The big swans 
swam round and round him, and strok- 
ed him with their bills. 

Some little children came into the 
garden with com and pieces of bread, 
which they threw into the water ; and 
the smallest one cried out: ** There is 
a new one!" The other children shout- 
ed with joy: " Yes, a new one has come!" 
And they clapped their hands and 
danced about, running after their father 
and mother. They threw the bread 
into the water, and one and all said 
that "the new one was the prettiest; 
he was so yoimg and handsome." And 
the old swans bent their heads and did 
homage before him. 

He felt quite shy, and hid his head 
under his wing; he did not know what 
to think; he was so very happy, but 
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not at all proud; a good heart never 
becomes proud. He thought of how 
he had been pursued and scorned, and 
now he heard them all say that he was 
the most beautiful of all beautiful birds. 
The lilacs bent their boughs right down 
into the water before him, and the 
bright sun was warm and cheering, 
and he rustled his feathers and raised 
his slender neck aloft, sajdng, with ex- 
ultation in his heart: " I never dreamed 
of so much happiness when I was the 
Ugly DuckUng!'' 



JACK AND THE BEAN-STALK 

IN the days of King Alfred there 
lived a poor woman whose cottage 
was in a remote country village many 
miles from London. She had been a 
widow some years, and had an only 
child named Jack, whom she indulged 
so much that he never paid the least 
attention to anjrthing she said, but was 
indolent, careless, and extravagant. His 
follies were not owing to a bad dispo- 
sition, but to his mother's foolish par- 
tiality. By degrees he spent all that 
she had — scarcely anything remained 
but a cow. 

One day, for the first time in her life, 
she reproached him: "Cruel, cruel boy! 
you have at last brought me to beggary. 
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I have not money enough to ptirchase 
even a bit of bread; nothing now re- 
mains to sell but my poor cow! I am 
sorry to part with her; it grieves me 
sadly, but we cannot starve." For a 
few minutes Jack felt remorse, but it 
was soon over; and he began asking his 
mother to let him sell the cow at the 
next village, teasing her so much that 
she at last consented. 

As he was going along he met a 
butcher, who inquired why he was 
driving the cow from home? Jack 
replied he was going to sell it. The 
butcher held some curious beans in his 
hat; they were of various colors and 
attracted Jack's attention. This did not 
pass unnoticed by the man, who, know- 
ing Jack's easy temper, thought now 
was the time to take an advantage of 
it, and, determined not to let slip so 
good an opportunity, asked what was 
the price of the cow, offering at the 
same time all the beans in his hat for 
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her. The silly boy could not conceal 
the pleasure he felt at what he supposed 
so great an offer ; the bargain was struck 
instantly, and the cow exchanged for 
a few paltry beans. Jack made the 
best of his way home, calling aloud to 
his mother before he reached the door, 
thinking to surprise her. 

When she saw the beans and heard 
Jack's account, her patience quite for- 
sook her; she tossed the beans out of 
the window, where they fell on the 
garden-bed below. Then she threw her 
apron over her head and cried bitterly. 
Jack attempted to console her, but in 
vain, and, not having anything to eat, 
they both went supperless to bed. 
Jack awoke early in the morning, and, 
seeing something imcommon darken- 
ing the window of his bedchamber, ran 
down-stairs into the garden, where he 
found some of the beans had taken root 
and sprung up surprisingly; the stalks 
were of an immense thickness, and had 
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twined together until they formed a 
ladder like a chain, and so high that 
the top appeared to be lost in the 
clouds. Jack was an adventurous lad; 
he determined to climb up to the top, 
and ran to tell his mother, not doubt- 
ing but that she would be as much 
pleased as he was. She declared he 
should not go, said it would break her 
heart if he did — entreated and threat- 
ened, but all in vain. Jack set out, and 
after climbing for some hours reached 
the top of the bean-stalk quite exhaust- 
ed. Looking around, he found himself 
in a strange country; it appeared to be 
a barren desert — not a tree, shrub, 
house, or living creature was to be seen ; 
here and there were scattered fragments 
of stone ; and at unequal distances small 
heaps of earth were loosely thrown to- 
gether. 

Jack seated himself pensively upon 
a block of stone and thought of his 
mother; he reflected with sorrow upon 
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his disobedience in climbing the bean- 
stalk against her will, and concluded 
that he must die of hunger. However, 
he walked on, hoping to see a house 
where he might beg something to eat 
and drink. He did not find it ; .but he 
saw at a distance a beautiful lady, walk- 
ing all alone. She was elegantly clad 
and carried a white wand, at the top 
of which sat a peacock of pure gold. 

Jack, who was a gallant fellow, went 
straight up to her, when, with a be- 
witching smile, she asked him how he 
came there. He told her all about the 
bean-stalk. The lady answered him by 
a question, "Do you remember your 
father, young man?" 

** No, madam; but I am sure there is 
some mystery about him, for when I 
name him to my mother she always 
begins to weep, and wiU tell me noth- 
ing/' 

'*She dare not," replied the lady, 
"but I can and will. For know, yoimg 
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man, that I am a fairy and was your 
father's guardian. But fairies are bound 
by laws as well as mortals, and by an 
error of mine I lost my power for a term 
of years, so that I was unable to suc- 
cour your father when he most needed 
it, and he died." Here the fairy looked 
so sorrowful that Jack's heart warmed 
to her, and he begged her earnestly to 
tell him more. 

"I will; only you must promise to 
obey me in everjrthing, or you will per- 
ish yourself." 

Jack was brave, and, besides, his fort- 
unes were so bad they could not well be 
worse, so he promised. 

The fairy continued: **Your father, 
Jack, was a most excellent, amiable, 
generous man. He had a good wife, 
faithful servants, plenty of money; but 
he had one misfortune — a. false friend. 
This was a giant, whom he had suc- 
coured in misfortune, and who returned 
his kindness by murdering him, and 
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seizing on all his property; also making 
your mother take a solemn oath that 
she would never tell you anything about 
your father, or he would murder both 
her and you. Then he turned her off 
with you in her arms, to wander about 
the wide world as she might. I could 
not help her, as my power only returned 
on the day you went to sell your cow. 

"It was I," added the fairy, "who 
impelled you to take the beans, who 
made the bean-stalk grow, and in- 
spired you with the desire to climb up 
it to this strange country; for it is here 
the wicked giant lives who was your 
father's destroyer. It is you who must 
avenge him, and rid the world of a 
monster who never will do anything 
but evil. I will assist you. You may 
lawfully take possession of his house 
and all his riches, for everything he has 
belonged to your father, and is there- 
fore yours. Now farewell! Do not let 
your mother know you are acquainted 
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with your father's history. This is my 
command, and if you disobey me you 
will suffer for it. Now go." 

Jack asked where he was to go. 

"Along the direct road till you see 
the house where the giant lives. You 
must then act according to your own 
just judgment, and I will guide you if 
any difficulty arises. Farewell!" 

She bestowed on the youth a be- 
nignant smile, and vanished. 

Jack pursued his journey. He walk- 
ed on till after sunset, when to his great 
joy, he espied a large mansion. A plain- 
looking woman was at the door; he ac- 
costed her, begging she would give him 
a morsel of bread and a night's lodging. 
She expressed the greatest surprise, 
and said it was quite uncommon to see 
a human being near their house; for it 
was well known that her husband was 
a powerful giant, who would never eat 
anything but himian flesh, if he could 
possibly get it ; that he would walk fifty 
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miles to procure it, usually being out 
the whole day for that purpose. 

This account greatly terrified Jack, 
but still he hoped to elude the giant, 
and therefore he again entreated the 
woman to take him in for one night 
only, and hide him where she thought 
proper. She at last suffered herself to 
be persuaded, for she was of a compas- 
sionate and generous disposition, and 
took him into the house. First they 
entered a fine large hall magnificently 
furnished; they then passed through 
several spacious rooms in the same 
style of grandeur; but all appeared for- 
saken and desolate. A long gallery 
came next ; it was very dark — ^just light 
enough to show that, instead of a wall 
on one side, there was a grating of iron 
which parted off a dismal dungeon, 
from whence issued the groans of those 
victims whom the cruel giant reserved 
in confinement for his own voracious 
appetite. 
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Poor Jack was half dead with fear, 
and would have given the world to 
have been with his mother again, for 
he now began to doubt if he should ever 
see her more; he even mistrusted the 
good woman, and thought she had let 
him into the house for no other purpose 
than to lock him up among the unfort- 
unate people in the dungeon. How- 
ever, she bade Jack sit down, and gave 
him plenty to eat and drink; and he, 
not seeing anything to make him un- 
comfortable, soon forgot his fear and 
was just beginning to enjoy himself, 
when he was startled by a loud knock- 
ing at the outer door, which made the 
whole house shake. 

"Ah! that's the giant; and if he sees 
you he will kill you and me, too," cried 
the poor woman, trembling all over. 
"What shall I do?'* 

"Hide me in the oven," cried Jack, 
now as bold as a lion at the thought of 
being face to face with his father's cruel 
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murderer. So he crept into the oven — 
for there was no fire near it — ^and lis- 
tened to the giant's loud voice and 
heavy step as he went up and down the 
kitchen scolding his wife. At last he 
seated himself at table, and Jack, peep- 
ing through a crevice in the oven, was 
amazed to see what a quantity of food 
he devoured. It seemed as if he never 
would have done eating and drinking; 
but he did at last, and, leaning back, 
called to his wife in a voice like thunder : 

"Bring me my henT* 

She obeyed, and placed upon the 
table a very beautiful live hen. 

"Lay!" roared the giant, and the hen 
laid immediately an egg of solid gold. 

"Lay another!" and every time the 
giant said this the hen laid a larger egg 
than before. 

He amused himself a long time with 
his hen, and then sent his wife to bed, 
while he fell asleep by the fireside and 
snored like the roaring of cannon. 
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As soon as he was asleep Jack crept 
out of the oven, seized the hen, and ran 
oflE with her. He got safely out of the 
house, and, finding his way along the 
road he came, reached the top of the 
bean - stalk, which he descended in 
safety. 

His mother was overjoyed to see him. 
She thought he had come to some ill 
end. 

"Not a bit of it, mother. Look 
here!" and he showed her the hen. 
" Now lay, " and the hen obeyed him as 
readily as the giant, and laid as many 
golden eggs as he desired. 

These eggs being sold. Jack and his 
mother got plenty of money, and for 
some months lived very happily to- 
gether, till Jack got another great long- 
ing to climb the bean-stalk and carry 
away some more of the giant's riches. 
He had told his mother of his ad- 
venture, but had been very careful not 
to say a word about his father. He 
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thought of his journey again and again, 
but still he could not summon resolu- 
tion enough to break it to his mother, 
being well assured that she would en- 
deavor to prevent his going. How- 
ever, one day he told her boldly that 
he must take another journey up the 
bean-stalk. She begged and prayed him 
not to think of it, and tried all in her 
power to dissuade him; she told him 
that the giant's wife would certainly 
know him again, and that the giant 
would desire nothing better than to 
get him into his power, that he might 
put him to a cruel death, in order to be 
revenged for the loss of his hen. Jack, 
finding that all his argimients were use- 
less, ceased speaking, though resolved 
to go at all events. He had a dress 
prepared which would disguise him, 
and something to color his skin; he 
thought it impossible for any one to 
recollect him in this dress. 
A few mornings after he rose very 
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early, and, unperceived by any one, 
climbed the bean-stalk a second time. 
He was greatly fatigued when he reached 
the top, and very hungry. Having rest- 
ed some time on one of the stones, he 
ptirsued his journey to the giant's man- 
sion, which he reached late in the even- 
ing. The woman was at the door as 
before. Jack addressed her, at the 
same time telling her a pitiful tale, and 
requesting that she would give him 
some victuals and drink, and also a 
night's lodging. 

She told him (what he knew before 
very well) about her husband's being a 
powerful and cruel giant, and also that 
she had one night admitted a poor, 
hungry, friendless boy; ;that the little 
ungrateful fellow had stolen one of the 
giant's treasures, and ever since that 
her husband had been worse than be- 
fore, using her very cruelly, and con- 
tinually upbraiding her with being the 
cause of his misfortune. Jack felt sorry 
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for her, but confessed nothing, and did 
his best to persuade her to admit him, 
but found it a very hard task. At last 
she consented, and as she led the way. 
Jack observed that everjrthing was just 
as he had found it before. She took him 
into the kitchen, and after he had done 
eating and drinking, she hid him in an 
old lumber-closet. The giant returned 
at the usual time, and walked in so 
heavily that the house was shaken to 
its foundation. He seated himself by 
the fire, and soon after exclaimed, 
''Wife, I smell fresh meat!" 

The wife repUed it was the crows 
which had brought a piece of raw meat 
and left it at the top of the house. 
While supper was preparing, the giant 
was very ill-tempered and impatient, 
frequently lifting up his hand to strike 
his wife for not being quick enough. 
He was also continually upbraiding her 
with the loss of his wonderful hen. 

At last, having ended his supper, he 
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cried, **Give me something to amuse 
me — ^my harp or my money-bags." 

*' Which will you have, my dear?" said 
the wife, humbly. 

"My money-bags, because they are 
the heaviest to carry," thundered he. 

She brought them, staggering under 
the weight — ^two bags, one filled with 
new guineas and the other with new 
shillings. She emptied them out on the 
table, and the giant began counting them 
in great glee. *' Now you may go to bed, 
you old fool." So the wife crept away. 

Jack from his hiding-place watched 
the counting of the money, which he 
knew was his poor father's, and wished 
it was his own ; it would give him much 
less trouble than going about selling the 
golden eggs. The giant, little thinking 
he was so narrowly observed, reckoned 
it all up, and then replaced it in the two 
bags, which he tied up very carefully 
and put beside his chair, with his little 
dog to guard them. 
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At last he fell asleep as before, and 
snored so loud that Jack compared 
his noise to the roaring of the sea in 
a high wind, when the tide is com- 
ing in. At last Jack, concluding all 
secure, stole out, in order to carry off 
the two bags of money; but just as he 
laid his hand upon one of them, the 
little dog, which he had not perceived 
before, started from under the giant's 
chair and barked most furiously. In- 
stead of endeavoring to escape. Jack 
stood still, though expecting his enemy 
to awake every instant. 

Contrary, however, to his expecta- 
tion, the giant continued in a sound 
sleep, and Jack, seeing a piece of 
meat, threw it to the dog, who at once 
ceased barking and began to devour 
it. So Jack carried off the bags, one 
on each shoulder, but they were so 
heavy that it took him two whole days 
to descend the bean-stalk and get back 
to his mother's door. 
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When he came he foiind the cottage 
deserted. He ran from one room to 
another without being able to find any 
one; he then hastened into the village, 
hoping to see some of the neighbors, 
who could inform him where he could 
find his mother. An old woman at last 
directed him to a neighboring house, 
where she was ill of a fever. He was 
greatly shocked at finding her apparent- 
ly dying, and blamed himself bitterly 
as the cause of it all. However, at 
sight of her dear son, the poor woman 
revived and slowly recovered her health. 
Jack gave her his two money-bags. 
They had the cottage rebuilt and well 
furnished, and lived happier than they 
had ever done before. 

For three years Jack heard no more 
of the bean-stalk, but he could not for- 
get it, though he feared making his 
mother unhappy. It was in vain en- 
deavoring to amuse himself ; he became 
thoughtful, and would arise at the first 
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dawn of day, and sit looking at the 
bean-stalk for hours together. His 
mother saw that something preyed 
upon his mind, and endeavored to dis- 
cover the cause ; but Jack knew too well 
what the consequence would be should 
she succeed. He did his utmost, there- 
fore, to conquer the great desire he had 
for another journey up the bean-stalk. 
Finding, however, that his inclination 
grew too powerful for him, he began to 
make secret preparations for his jour- 
ney. He prepared a new disguise, 
better and more complete than the 
former, and when summer came, on the 
longest day he awoke as soon as it was 
light, and, without telling his mother, 
ascended the bean-stalk. He found the 
road, journey, etc., much as it was on 
the two former times. He arrived at 
the giant's mansion in the evening, and 
found the wife standing, as usual, at the 
door. Jack had disguised himself so 
completely that she did not appear to 
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have the least recoUection of him; how- 
ever, when he pleaded hunger and 
poverty, in order to gain admittance, 
he found it very difficult indeed to per- 
suade her. At last he prevailed, and 
was concealed in the copper. When the 
giant returned he said, furiously, **I 
smell fresh meat!" But Jack felt quite 
composed, since the giant had said this 
before and had been soon satisfied. 
However, the giant started up sudden- 
ly, and, notwithstanding all his wife 
could say, he searched all round the 
room. While this was going forward 
Jack was exceedingly terrified, wishing 
himself at home a thousand times; but 
when the giant approached the copper 
and put his hand upon the lid. Jack 
thought his death was certain. 

But nothing happened ; for the giant 
did not take the trouble to lift up the 
lid, but sat down shortly by the fire- 
side and began to eat his enormous 
supper. When he had finished he 
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commanded his wife to fetch down 
his harp. Jack peeped under the 
copper -lid and saw a most beautiful 
harp. The giant placed it on the 
table, said '*Play!" and it played of 
its own accord, without anybody touch- 
ing it, the most exquisite music imag- 
inable. Jack, who was a very good 
musician, was delighted, and more 
anxious to get this than any other of 
his enemy's treasures. But the giant 
not being particularly fond of music, 
the harp had only the effect of lulling 
him to sleep earlier than usual. As 
for the wife, she had gone to bed as soon 
as ever she could. 

As soon as he thought all was safe. 
Jack got out of the copper, and, seizing 
the harp, was eagerly running off with 
it. But the harp was enchanted by a 
fairy, and as soon as it found itself in 
strange hands it called out loudly, just 
as if it had been alive, "Master! Mas- 
ter!'' 
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The giant awoke, started up, and saw 
Jack scampering away as fast as his 
legs could carry him. 

"Oh, you villain! it is you who have 
robbed me of my hen and my money- 
bags, and now you are stealing my harp 
also. Wait till I catch you and I'll eat 
you up aUve!" 

"Very well; try!" shouted Jack, who 
was not a bit afraid, for he saw the 
giant was so tipsy he could hardly 
stand, much less run; and he himself 
had young legs and a clear conscience, 
which carry a man a long way. So, 
after leading the giant a considerable 
race, he contrived to be first at the top 
of the bean-stalk, and then scrambled 
down it as fast as he could, the harp 
plajring all the while the most melan- 
choly music till he said "Stop," and 
it stopped. 

Arrived at the bottom, he found his 
mother sitting at her cottage door 
weeping silently. 
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"Here, mother, don't cry; just give 
me a hatchet — make haste." For he 
knew there was not a moment to spare ; 
he saw the giant beginning to descend 
the bean-stalk. 

But the monster was too late — his 
ill deeds had come to an end. Jack 
with his hatchet cut the bean-stalk 
close off at the root. The giant fell 
headlong into the garden, and was killed 
on the spot. 

Instantly the fairy appeared and ex- 
plained everything to Jack's mother, 
begging her to forgive Jack, who was 
his father's own son for bravery and 
generosity, and who would be sure to 
make her happy for the rest of her 
days. 

So all ended well, and nothing was 
ever more heard or seen of the wonder- 
ful bean-stalk. 
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THERE was once a very rich mer- 
chant who had six children — three 
boys and three girls. As he was him- 
self a man of great sense, he spared no 
expense for their education. The three 
daughters were all handsome, but par- 
ticularly the youngest; indeed, she was 
so very beautiful that in her childhood 
every one called her the Little Beauty; 
and being equally lovely when she was 
grown up, nobody called her by any 
other name, which made her sisters very 
jealous of her. This youngest daughter 
was not only more handsome than her 
sisters, but also was better tempered. 
The two eldest were vain of their wealth 
and position. They gave themselves a 
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thousand airs, and refused to visit other 
merchants' daughters; nor would they 
condescend to be seen except with per- 
sons of quality. They went every day 
to balls, plays, and public walks, and 
always made game of their youngest 
sister for spending her time in reading 
or other useful emplo)rments. As it 
was well known that these young ladies 
would have large fortunes, many great 
merchants wished to get them for wives : 
but the two eldest always answered 
that, for their parts, they had no 
thoughts of marrying any one below a 
duke or an earl at least. Beauty had 
quite as many offers as her sisters, but 
she always answered, with the greatest 
civility, that though she was much 
obliged to her lovers, she would rather 
live some years longer with her father, 
as she thought herself too young to 
marry. 

It happened that, by some unlucky 
accident, the merchant suddenly lost 
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all his fortune, and had nothing left 
but a small cottage in the country. 
Upon this he said to his daughters, while 
the tears ran down his cheeks, "My 
children, we must now go and dwell in 
the cottage, and try to get a living by 
labor, for we have no other means of 
support." The two eldest replied that 
they did not know how to work, and 
would not leave town ; for they had lov- 
ers enough who would be glad to marry 
them, though they had no longer any 
fortune. But in this they were mis- 
taken; for when the lovers heard what 
had happened, they said, "The girls 
were so proud and ill-tempered that 
all we wanted was their fortune ; we are 
not sorry at all to see their pride brought 
down; let them show off their airs to 
their cows and sheep." But everybody 
pitied poor Beauty, because she was so 
sweet-tempered and kind to all, and 
several gentlemen offered to marry her, 
though she had not a penny ; but Beauty 
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still refused, and said she could not 
think of leaving her poor father in his 
trouble. At first Beauty could not 
help sometimes crying in secret for the 
hardships she was now obliged to suffer; 
but in a very short time she said to her- 
self, '*A11 the crying in the world will 
do me no good, so I will try to be 
happy without a fortune." 

When they had removed to their cot- 
tage the merchant and his three sons 
employed themselves in ploughing and 
sowing the fields, and working in the 
garden. Beauty also did her part, for 
she rose by four o'clock every morning, 
lighted the fires, cleaned the house, and 
got ready the breakfast for the whole 
family. At first she found all this very 
hard; but she soon grew quite used to 
it, and thought it no hardship ; indeed, 
the work greatly benefited her health. 
When she had done she used to amuse 
herself with reading, playing her music, 
or singing while she spun. But her two 
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sisters were at a loss what to do to pass 
the time away: they had their break- 
fast in bed, and did not rise till ten 
o'clock. Then they commonly walked 
out, but always found themselves very 
soon tired, when they would often sit 
down under a shady tree, and grieve for 
the loss of their carriage and fine clothes, 
and say to each other, " What a mean- 
spirited, poor, stupid creature our young 
sister is, to be so content with this low 
way of life!" But their father thought 
differently, and loved and admired his 
youngest child more than ever. 

After they had lived in this manner 
about a year the merchant received a 
letter, which informed him that one of 
his richest ships, which he thought was 
lost, had just come into port. This 
news made the two eldest sisters almost 
mad with joy, for they thought they 
should now leave the cottage, and have 
all their finery again. When they 
found that their father must take a 
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journey to the ship, the two eldest 
begged he would not fail to bring them 
back some new gowns, caps, rings, and 
all sorts of trinkets. But Beauty asked 
for nothing; for she thought in herself 
that all the ship was worth would hard- 
ly buy everything her sisters wished for. 
"Beauty," said the merchant, "how 
comes it that you ask for nothing? 
What can I bring you, my child?" 

" Since you are so kind as to think of 
me, dear father," she answered, "I 
should be glad if you would bring me a 
rose, for we have none in our garden." 
Now Beauty did not indeed wish for a 
rose, nor anything else, but she only 
said this that she might not afiFront her 
sisters; otherwise they would have said 
she wanted her father to praise her for 
desiring nothing. The merchant took 
his leave of them, and set out on his 
journey; but when he got to the ship 
some persons went to law with him 
about the cargo, and after a deal of 
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trouble he came back to his cottage as 
poor as he had left it. When he was 
within thirty miles of his home, and 
thinking of the joy of again meeting his 
children, he lost his way in the midst 
of a dense forest. It rained and snowed 
very hard, and, besides, the wind was 
so high as to throw him twice from his 
horse. Night came on, and he feared 
he should die of cold and htmger, or be 
torn to pieces by the wolves that he 
heard howling round him. All at once 
he cast his eyes towards a long avenue, 
and saw at the end a light, but it seemed 
a great way off. He made the best of 
his way towards it, and found that it 
came from a splendid palace, the win- 
dows of which were all blazing with 
light. It had great bronze gates, stand- 
ing wide open, and fine court-yards, 
through which the merchant passed; 
but not a living soul was to be seen. 
There were stables too, which his poor, 
starved horse, less scrupulous than him- 
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self, entered at once, and took a good 
meal of oats and hay. His master then 
tied him up, and walked towards the 
entrance-hall, but still without seeing a 
single creature. He went on to a large 
dining.parlor, where he found a good 
fire, and a table covered with some very 
nice dishes, but only one plate with a 
knife and fork. As the snow and rain 
had wetted him to the skin, he went up 
to the fire to dry himself. "I hope," 
said he, "the master of the house or 
his servants will excuse me, for it sure- 
ly will not be long now before I see 
them." He waited some time, but 
still nobody came; at last the clock 
struck eleven, and the merchant, being 
quite faint for the want of food, helped 
himself to a chicken, and to a few glasses 
of wine, yet all the time trembling with 
fear. He sat till the clock struck twelve, 
and then, taking courage, began to 
think he might as well look about him; 
so he opened a door at the end of the 
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hall, and went through it into a very 
grand room, in which there was a fine 
bed; and as he was feeling very weary, 
he shut the door, took off his clothes, 
and got into it. 

It was ten o'clock in the morning be- 
fore he awoke, when he was amazed to 
see a handsome new suit of clothes laid 
ready for him, instead of his own, which 
were all torn and spoiled. "To be 
sure," said he to himself, "this place 
belongs to some good fairy, who has 
taken pity on my ill luck." He looked 
out of the window, and instead of the 
snow-covered wood, where he had lost 
himself the previous night, he saw the 
most charming arbors covered with all 
kinds of flowers. Returning to the 
hall where he had supped, he found a 
breakfast-table, ready prepared. "In- 
deed, my good fairy," said the merchant 
aloud, " I am vastly obliged to you for 
your kind care of me." He then made 
a hearty breakfast, took his hat, and 
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was going to the stable to pay his horse 
a visit; but as he passed under one of 
the arbors, which was loaded with roses, 
he thought of what Beauty had asked 
him to bring back to her, and so he took 
a bunch of roses to carry home. At 
the same moment he heard a loud noise, 
and saw coming towards him a beast, 
so frightful to look at that he was ready 
to faint with fear. "Ungrateful man!" 
said the beast, in a terrible voice, "I 
have saved your life by admitting you 
into my palace, and in return you steal 
my roses, which I value more than any- 
thing I possess. But you shall atone 
for your fault: you shall die in a quarter 
of an hour." 

The merchant fell on his knees, and, 
clasping his hands, said, ** Sir, I humbly 
beg your pardon. I did not think it 
would ofifend you to gather a rose for 
one of my daughters, who had entreated 
me to bring her one home. Do not kill 
me, my lord!" 
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"I am not a lord, but a beast," re- 
plied the monster; "I hate false com- 
pliments, so do not fancy that you can 
coax me by any such ways. You tell 
me that you have daughters; now I 
will suffer you to escape if one of them 
will come and die in yotir stead. If not, 
promise that you will yourself return 
in three months, to be dealt with as I 
may choose." 

The tender-hearted merchant had no 
thoughts of letting any one of his 
daughters die for his sake ; but he knew 
that if he seemed to accept the beast's 
terms, he should at least have the pleas- 
ure of seeing them once again. So he 
gave his promise, and was told he might 
set off as soon as he liked. "But," 
said the beast, "I do not wish you to 
go back empty-handed. Go to the 
room you slept in, and you will find a 
chest there; fill it with whatsoever you 
like best, and I will have it taken to 
your own house for you." 
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When the beast had said this he 
went away. The good merchant, left 
to himself, began to consider that as 
he must die — for he had no thought 
of breaking a promise, made even to a 
beast — he might as well have the com- 
fort of leaving his children provided for. 
He returned to the room he had slept 
in, and found there heaps of gold pieces 
lying bout. He filled the chest with 
them to the very brim, locked it, and, 
mounting his horse, left the palace as 
sorrowful as he had been glad when the 
first beheld it. The horse took a path 
across the forest of his own accord, and 
in a few hours they reached the mer- 
chant's house. His children came run- 
ning round him, but, instead of kissing 
them with joy, he could not help weep- 
ing as he looked at them. He held in 
his hand the bunch of roses, which he 
gave to Beauty, saying, "Take these 
roses, Beauty; but little do you think 
how dear they have cost your poor 
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father," And then he gave them an 
account of all that he had seen or heard 
in the palace of the beast. 

The two eldest sisters now began to 
shed tears, and to lay the blame upon 
Beauty, who, they said, would be the 
cause of her father's death. "See," 
said they, "what happens from the 
pride of the little wretch ; why did not 
she ask for such things as we did ? But, 
to be sure, miss must not be like other 
people; and though she will be the 
cause of her father's death, yet she does 
not shed a tear." 

" It would be useless," replied Beauty; 
" for father shall not die. As the beast 
will accept of one of his daughters, I 
will give myself up, and be only too 
happy to prove my love for the best of 
fathers." 

"No, sister," said the three brothers, 
with one voice, " that cannot be ; we will 
go in search of this monster, and either 
he or we will perish." 
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"Do not hope to kill him," said the 
merchant; "his power is far too great. 
But Beauty's young life shall not be 
sacrificed; I am old, and cannot expect 
to live much longer ; so I shall but give 
up a few years of my life, and shall only 
grieve for the sake of my children." 

"Never, father!" cried Beauty; "if 
you go back to the palace, you cannot 
hinder my going after you; though 
young, I am not over-fond of life; and 
I would much rather be eaten up by 
the monster than die of grief for your 
loss." 

The merchant in vain tried to reason 
with Beauty, who still obstinately kept 
to her purpose; which, in truth, made 
her two sisters glad, for they were jeal- 
ous of her, because everybody loved her. 

The merchant was so grieved at the 
thoughts of losing his child that he 
never once , thought of the chest filled 
with gold, but at night, to his great sur- 
prise, he found it standing by his bed- 
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side. He said nothing about his riches 
to his eldest daughters, for he knew 
very well it would at once make them 
want to return to town; but he told 
Beauty his secret, and she then said 
that while he was away two gentlemen 
had been on a visit at their cottage who 
had fallen in love with her two sisters. 
She entreated her father to marry them 
without delay, for she was so sweet-nat- 
ured she only wished them to be happy. 
Three months went by only too fast, 
and then the merchant and Beauty got 
ready to set out for the palace of the 
beast. Upon this the two sisters rub- 
bed their eyes with an onion to make 
believe they were crying ; both the mer- 
chant and his sons cried in earnest. 
Only Beauty shed no tears. They 
reached the palace in a very few hours, 
and the horse, without bidding, went 
into the same stable as before. The 
merchant and Beauty walked towards 
the laige hall, where they found a table 
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covered with every dainty, and two 
plates laid ready. The merchant had 
very little appetite ; but Beauty, that she 
might the better hide her grief, placed 
herself at the table, and helped her 
father; she then began to eat herself, 
and thought all the time that, to be 
sure, the beast had a mind to fatten her 
before he ate her up, since he had pro- 
vided such good cheer for her. When 
they had done their supper they heard 
a great noise, and the good old man 
began to bid his poor child farewell, 
for he knew it was the beast coming to 
them. When Beauty first saw that 
frightful form she was very much terri- 
fied, but tried to hide her fear. The 
creature walked up to her and eyed 
her all over; then asked her, in a dread- 
ful voice, if she had come quite of her 
own accord. 

"Yes," said Beauty. 

"Then you are a good girl, and I am 
very much obliged to you." 
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This was such an astonishingly civil 
answer that Beauty's courage rose; but 
it sank again when the beast, addressing 
the merchant, desired him to leave the 
palace next morning, and never return 
to it again. "And so good-night, mer- 
chant. And good-night. Beauty." 

"Good-night, beast," she answered, 
as the monster shuffled out of the room. 

"Ah! my dear child," said the mer- 
chant, kissing his daughter, " I am half 
dead already, at the thought of leaving 
you with this dreadful beast; you shall 
go back and let me stay in your place." 

"No," said Beauty, boldly, "I will 
never agree to that; you must go home 
to-morrow morning." 

Then they wished each other good- 
night and went to bed, both of them 
thinking they should not be able to 
close their eyes; but as soon as ever 
they had lain down they fell into a 
deep sleep, and did not awake till morn- 
ing. Beauty dreamed that a lady came 
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up to her, who said: "I am very much 
pleased, Beauty, with the goodness 
you have shown, in being willing to 
give your life to save that of your father. 
Do not be afraid of anything ; you shall 
not go without a reward." 

As soon as Beauty awoke she told her 
father this dream; but though it gave 
him some comfort, he was a long time 
before he could be persuaded to leave 
the palace. At last Beauty succeeded 
in getting him safely away. 

When her father was out of sight 
poor Beauty began to weep sorely ; still, 
having naturally a courageous spirit, 
she soon resolved not to make her sad 
case still worse by sorrow, which she 
knew was vain, but to wait and be 
patient. She walked about to take a 
view of all the palace, ahd the elegance 
of every part of it much charmed her. 

But what was her surprise when she 
came to a door on which was written 
Beauty's Room! She opened it in 
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haste, and her eyes were dazzled by the 
splendor and taste of the apartment. 
What made her wonder more than all 
the rest was a large library filled with 
books, a harpsichord, and many pieces 
ol music. "The beast surely does not 
mean to eat me up immediately,*' said 
she, " since he takes care I shall not be 
at a loss how to amuse myself." She 
opened the library, and saw these verses 
written in letters of gold on the back 
of one of the books: 

" Beauteous lady, dry your tears, 
Here's no cause for sighs or fears. 
Command as freely as you may, 
For you command and I obey." 

"Alas!" said she, sighing, "I wish I 
could only command a sight of my 
poor father, and to know what he is 
doing at this moment." Just then, by 
chance, she cast her eyes on a looking- 
glass that stood near her, and in it she 
saw a picture of her old home, and her 
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father riding mournfully up to the door. 
Her sisters came out to meet him, and 
although they tried to look sorry, it 
was easy to see that in their hearts they 
were very glad. In a short time all 
this picture disappeared, but it caused 
Beauty to think that the beast, besides 
being very powerful, was also very kind. 
About the middle of the day she found 
a table laid ready for her, and a sweet 
concert of music played all the time she 
was dining, without her seeing any- 
body. But at supper, when she was 
going to seat herself at table, she heard 
the noise of the beast, and could not 
help trembling with fear. 

"Beauty," said he, "will you give 
me leave to see you sup?" 

"That is as you please," answered 
she, very much afraid. 

"Not in the least," said the beast; 
" you alone command in this place. If 
you should not like my company you 
need only say so, and I will leave you 
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that moment. But tell me, Beauty, 
do you not think me very ugly?" 

"Why, yes," said she, "for I cannot 
tell a falsehood; but then I think you 
are very good." 

"Am I?" sadly replied the beast; 
"yet, besides being ugly, I am also 
very stupid: I know well enough that 
I am but a beast." 

"Very stupid people," said Beauty, 
"are never aware of it themselves." 

At which kindly speech the beast 
looked pleased, and replied, not without 
an awkward sort of politeness, " Pray do 
not let me detain you from supper, and be 
sure that you are well served. All you 
see is your own, and I should be deeply 
grieved if you wanted for anything." 

"You are very kind — ^so kind that I 
almost forgot you are so ugly," said 
Beauty, earnestly. 

"Ah! yes," answered the beast, with 
a great sigh; "I hope I am good-tem- 
pered, but still I am only a monster." 
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" There is many a monster who wears 
the form of a man; it is better of the 
two to have the heart of a man and the 
form of a monster." 

" I would thank you, Beauty, for this 
speech, but I am too senseless to say 
anything that wo^d please you," re- 
turned the beast, in a melancholy voice ; 
and altogether he seemed so gentle and 
so unhappy that Beauty, who had the 
tenderest heart in the world, felt her 
fear of him gradually vanish. 

She ate hersupperwith a good appetite, 
and conversed in her own sensible and 
charming way, till at last, when the beast 
rose to depart, he terrified her more than 
ever by saying, abruptly, in his gruff 
voice, "Beauty, will you marry me?" 

Now Beauty, frightened as she was, 
would speak only the exact truth; be- 
sides, her father had told her that the 
beast liked only to have the truth spoken 
to him. So she answered, in a very 
firm tone, "No, beast." 
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He did not go into a passion, or do 
anjrthing but sigh deeply, and depart. 

When Beauty found herself alone she 
began to feel pity for the poor beast. 
"Oh!" said she, "what a sad thing it is 
that he should be so very frightful, since 
he is so good-tempered!" 

Beauty lived three months in this 
palace very well pleased. The beast 
came to see her every night, and talked 
with her while she supped; and though 
what he said was not very clever, yet, 
as she saw in him every day some new 
goodness, instead of dreading the time 
of his coming, she soon began continual- 
ly looking at her watch, to see if it were 
nine o'clock; for that was the hour 
when he never failed to visit her. One 
thing only vexed her, which was that 
every night before he went away he 
always made it a rule to ask her if she 
would be his wife, and seemed very 
much grieved at her steadfastly reply- 
ing " No." At last, one night, she said 
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to him, " You wound me greatly, beast, 
by forcing me to refuse you so often ; I 
wish I could take such a liking to you 
as to agree to marry you, but I must 
tell you plainly that I do not think it 
will ever happen. I shall always be 
your friend, so try to let that content 
you." 

**I must," sighed the beast, "for I 
know well enough how frightful I am; 
but I love you better than myself. Yet 
I think I am very lucky in yotir being 
pleased to stay with me; now promise 
me. Beauty, that you willnever leave me." 

Beauty would almost have agreed to 
this, so sorry was she for him, but she 
had that day seen in her magic glass, 
which she looked at constantly, that her 
father was dying of grief for her sake. 

"Alas!" she said, "I long so much to 
see my father that if you do not give 
me leave to visit him I shall break my 
heart." 

" I would rather break mine, Beauty," 
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answered the beast; " I will send you to 
your father's cottage, you shall stay 
there, and your poor beast shall die of 
sorrow." 

"No," said Beauty, aying, "I love 
you too well to be the cause of your 
death; I promise to return in a week. 
You have shown me that my sisters 
are married, and my brothers are gone 
for soldiers, so that my father is left all 
alone. Let me stay a week with him." 

" You shall find yourself with him to- 
morrow morning," replied the beast; 
"but mind, do not forget your promise. 
When you wish to return you have 
nothing to do but to put your ring on 
a table when you go to bed. Good-bye, 
Beauty!" The beast sighed as he said 
these words, and Beauty went to bed 
very sorry to see him so much grieved. 
When she awoke in the morning she 
found herself in her father's cottage. 
She rang a bell that was at her bedside, 
and a servant entered; but as soon as 
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she saw Beauty the woman gave a loud 
shriek; upon which the merchant ran 
up-stairs, and when he beheld his daugh- 
ter he ran to her and kissed her a htm- 
dred times. At last Beauty began to 
remember that she had brought no 
clothes with her to put on; but the ser- 
vant told her she had just found in the 
next room a large chest full of dresses, 
trimmed all over with gold, and adorned 
with pearls and diamonds. 

Beauty, in her own mind, thanked 
the beast for his kindness, and put on 
the plainest gown she could find among 
them all. She then desired the servant 
to lay the rest aside, for she intended to 
give them to her sisters; but, as soon 
as she had spoken these words, the chest 
was gone out of sight in a moment. Her 
father then suggested perhaps the beast 
chose for her to keep them all for her- 
self ; and as soon as he had said this, 
they saw the chest standing again in 
the same place. While Beauty was 
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dressing herself a servant brought word 
to her that her sisters were come with 
their husbands to pay her a visit. They 
both lived unhappily with the gentle- 
men they had married. The husband 
of the eldest was very handsome, but 
was so proud of this that he thought of 
nothing else from morning till night, 
and did not care a pin for the beauty of 
his wife. The second had married a 
man of great learning; but he made no 
use of it, except to torment and affront 
aU his friends, and his wife more than 
any of them. The two sisters were 
ready to burst with spite when they saw 
Beauty dressed like a princess, and look- 
ing so very charming. All the kindness 
that she showed them was of no use; 
for they were vexed more than ever 
when she told them how happy she 
lived at the palace of the beast. The 
spiteful creatures went by themselves 
into the garden, where they cried to 
think of her good-fortune. 
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" Why shotild the little wretch be bet- 
ter off than we?" said they. **We are 
much handsomer than she is.** 

** Sister," said the eldest, "a thought 
has just come into my head : Let us try 
to keep her here longer than the week 
for which the beast gave her leave, and 
then he will be so angry that perhaps 
when she goes back to him he will eat 
her up in a moment." 

"That is well thought of," answered 
the other, "but to do this we must pre- 
tend to be very kind." 

They then went to join her in the cot- 
tage, where they showed her so much 
false love that Beauty could not help 
crjdng for joy. 

When the week was ended the two 
sisters began to pretend such grief at 
the thought of her leaving them that 
she agreed to stay a week more; but 
all that time Beauty could not help 
fretting for the sorrow that she knew 
her absence would give her poor beast; 
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for she tenderly loved him, and much 
wished for his company again. Among 
all the grand and clever people she saw 
she f otmd nobody who was half so sen- 
sible, so affectionate, so thoughtftil, or 
so kind. The tenth night of her being 
at the cottage she dreamed she was in 
the garden of the palace, that the beast 
lay dying on a grass-plot, and with his 
last breath put her in mind of her prom- 
ise, and laid his death to her forsaking 
him. Beauty awoke in a great fright, 
and burst into tears. "Am not I 
wicked," said she, "to behave so ill 
to a beast who has shown me so much 
kindness? Why will not I marry him? 
I am sure I should be more happy with 
him than my sisters are with their hus- 
bands. He shall not be wretched any 
longer on my accotmt; for I should do 
nothing but blame myself all the rest 
of my life." 

She then rose, put her ring on the 
table, got into bed again, and soon fell 
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asleep. In the morning she with joy 
found herself in the palace of the beast. 
She dressed herself very carefully, that 
she might please him the better, and 
thought she had never known a day 
pass away so slowly. At last the clock 
struck nine, but the beast did not come. 
Beauty, dreading lest she might truly 
have caused his death, ran from room to 
room, calling out, ** Beast, dear beast!" 
but there was no answer. At last she 
remembered her dream, rushed to the 
grass-plot, and there saw him lying ap- 
parently dead beside the f otmtain. For- 
getting all his ugliness, she threw her- 
self upon his body, and, finding his 
heart still beat, she fetched some water 
and sprinkled it over him, weeping and 
sobbing the while. 

The beast opened his eyes. " You for- 
got your promise, Beauty, and so I de- 
termined to die; for I could not live 
without you. I have starved my- 
self to death, but I shall die content 
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since I have seen your face once 
more." 

"No, dear beast," cried Beauty, pas- 
sionately, "you shall not die; you shall 
live to be my husband! I thought it 
was only friendship I felt for you, but 
now I know it was love." 

The moment Beauty had spoken these 
words the palace was suddenly lighted 
up, and all kinds of rejoicings were heard 
arotmd them, none of which she noticed, 
but htmg over her dear beast with the 
utmost tenderness. At last, tuiable to 
restrain herself, she dropped her head 
over her hands, covered her eyes, and 
cried for joy; and, when she looked up 
again, the beast was gone. In his stead 
she saw at her feet a handsome, grace- 
ful young prince, who thanked her with 
the tenderest expressions for having 
freed him from enchantment. 

"But where is my poor beast? I 
only want him and nobody else," sob- 
bed Beauty. 
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"I am he," replied the prince. **A 
wicked fairy condemned me to this form, 
and forbade me to show that I had any 
wit or sense till a beautiful lady should 
consent to marry me. You alone, dear- 
est Beauty, judged me neither by my 
looks nor by my talents, but by my 
heart alone. Take it, then, and all that 
I have besides, for all is yours." 

Beauty, full of surprise, but very 
happy, suffered the prince to lead her 
to his palace, where she fotmd her father 
and sisters, who had been brought there 
by the fairy-lady whom she had seen in 
a dream the first night she came. 

"Beauty," said the fairy, "you have 
chosen well, and you have your reward, 
for a true heart is better than either 
good looks or clever brains. As for 
you, ladies," and she turned to the two 
elder sisters, " I know all yotir ill deeds, 
but I have no worse ptuiishment for you 
than to see your sister happy. You 
shall stand as statues at the door of her 
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palax^, and when you repent of and 
have amended your fatilts, you shall 
become women again. But, to tell you 
the truth, I very much fear you will 
remain statues forever." 



THE 
SLEEPING BEAUTY IN THE WOOD 

ONCE there was a royal couple who 
grieved excessively because they 
had no children. When at last, after 
long waiting, the queen presented her 
husband with a little daughter, his 
majesty showed his joy by giving a 
christening feast so grand that the like 
of it was never known. He invited all 
the fairies in the land — ^there were seven 
altogether — ^to stand godmothers to the 
little princess, hoping that each might 
bestow on her some good gift, as was 
the custom of good fairies in those 
days. 

After the ceremony all the guests 
returned to the palace, where there was 
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set before each fairy-godmother a mag- 
nificent covered dish, with an embroid- 
ered table-napkin, and a knife and fork 
of pure gold studded with diamonds 
and rubies. But alas! as they placed 
themselves at table there entered an 
old fairy who had never been invited, 
because more than fifty years since she 
had left the king's dominion on a tour 
of pleasure and had not been heard of 
tmtil this day. His majesty, much 
troubled, desired a cover to be placed 
for her, but it was of common delf , for 
he had ordered from his jeweller only 
seven gold dishes for the seven fairies 
aforesaid. The elderly fairy thought 
herself neglected, and muttered angry 
menaces, which were overheard by one 
of the younger fairies, who chanced to 
sit beside her. This good godmother, 
afraid of harm to the pretty baby, has- 
tened to hide herself behind the tapestry 
in the hall. She did this because she 
wished all the others to speak first — 
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so that if any ill gift were bestowed on 
the child she might be able to cotmter- 
act it. 

The six now oflEered their good wishes 
— which, unlike most wishes, were sure 
to come true. The fortunate little prin- 
cess was to grow up the fairest woman 
in the world; to have a temper sweet 
as an angel; to be perfectly graceful 
and gracious ; to sing like a nightingale ; 
to dance like a leaf on a tree; and to 
possess every accomplishment under 
the sun. Then the old fairy's turn 
came. Shaking her head spitefully, 
she uttered the wish that when the 
baby grew up into a young lady, and 
learned to spin, she might prick her 
finger with the spindle and die of the 
wound. 

At this terrible prophecy all the 
guests shuddered, and some of the 
more tender-hearted began to weep. 
The lately happy parents were almost 
out of their wits with grief. Upon 
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which the wise young fairy appeared 
from behind the tapestry, sajring cheer- 
fully; "Your majesties may comfort 
yourselves; the princess shall not die. I 
have no power to alter the ill-fortime 
just wished her by my ancient sister — 
her finger must be pierced, and she 
shall then sink, not into the sleep of 
death, but into a sleep that will last a 
htmdred years. After that time is end- 
ed the son of a king will find her, 
awaken her, and marry her." 

Immediately all the fairies vanished. 

The king, in the hope of avoiding his 
daughter's doom, issued an edict for- 
bidding all persons to spin, and even to 
hkve spinning-wheels in their houses, 
on pain of instant death. But it was 
in vain. One day, when she was just 
fifteen years of age, the king and queen 
left their daughter alone in one of their 
castles, when, wandering about at her 
will, she came to an ancient dtmgeon 
tower, climbed to the top of it, and there 
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found a very old woman — so old and 
deaf that she had never heard of the 
king's edict — ^busy with her wheel. 

** What are you doing, good old wom- 
an?" said the princess. 

**I'm spinning, my pretty child." 

**Ah, how charming! Let me try 
if I can spin also." 

She had no sooner taken up the spin- 
dle than, being lively and obstinate, 
she handled it so awkwardly and care- 
lessly that the point pierced her finger. 
Though it was so small a wound, she 
fainted away at once, and dropped 
silently down on the floor. The poor, 
frightened old woman called for help; 
shortly came the ladies in waiting, who 
tried every means to restore their young 
mistress, but all their care was useless. 
She lay, beautiful as an angel, the color 
still lingering in her lips and cheeks; 
her fair bosom softly stirred with her 
breath; only her eyes were fast closed. 
When the king, her father, and the 
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queen, her mother, beheld her thus, 
they knew regret was idle — ^all had hap- 
pened as the cruel fairy meant. But 
they also knew that their daughter 
would not sleep forever, though after 
one hundred years it was not likely they 
would either of them behold her awak- 
ening. Until that happy hour should 
arrive, they determined to leave her in 
repose. They sent away all the physi- 
cians and attendants, and themselves 
sorrowfully laid her upon a bed of 
embroidery, in the most elegant apart- 
ment of the palace. There she slept 
and looked like a sleeping angel still. 

When this misforttme happened, the 
kindly young fairy who had saved the 
princess by changing her sleep of death 
into this sleep of a himdred years was 
twelve thousand leagues away in the 
kingdom of Mataquin. But being in- 
formed of ever3rthing, she arrived speed- 
ily in a chariot of fire drawn by drag- 
ons. The king was somewhat startled 
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by the sight, but nevertheless went to 
the door of his palace, and, with a mourn- 
ful countenance, presented her his hand 
to descend. 

The fairy condoled with his majesty, 
and approved of all he had done. Then, 
being a fairy of great common -sense 
and foresight, she suggested that the 
princess, awakening after a hundred 
years in this ancient castle, might be a 
good deal embarrassed, especially with 
a yoimg prince by her side, to find her- 
self alone. Accordingly, without ask- 
ing any one's leave, she touched with 
her magic wand the entire population 
of the palace, except the king and 
queen — governesses, ladies of honor, 
waiting-maids, gentlemen ushers, cooks, 
kitchen-girls, pages, footmen, down to 
the horses that were in the stables and 
the grooms that attended them — she 
touched each and all. Nay, with kind 
consideration for the feelings of the 
princess, she even touched the little fat 
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lapdog Puffy, who had laid himself 
down beside his mistress on her splendid 
bed. He, like all the rest, fell fast 
asleep in a moment. The very spits 
that were before the kitchen iSre ceased 
turning, and the fire itself went out, and 
ever3rthing became as silent as if it were 
the middle of the night, or as if the 
palace were a palace of the dead. 

The king and queen — having kissed 
their daughter and wept over her a lit- 
tle, but not much, she looked so sweet 
and content — departed from the castle, 
giving orders that it was to be ap- 
proached no more. The command was 
unnecessary; for in one quarter of an 
hour there sprung up around it a wood 
so thick and thorny that neither beasts 
nor men could attempt to penetrate 
there. Above this dense mass of forest 
could only be perceived the top of the 
high tower where the lovely princess 
slept. 

A great many changes happen in a 
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hundred years. The king, who never 
had a second child, died, and his throne 
passed into another royal family. So 
entirely was the story of the poor prin- 
cess forgotten, that when the reigning 
king's son, being one day out hunting 
and stopped in the chase by this for- 
midable wood, inquired what wood it 
was, and what were those towers which 
he saw appearing out of the midst of 
it, no one could answer him. At length 
an old peasant was found who remem- 
bered having heard his grandfather say 
to his father, that in this tower was a 
princess, beautiful as the day, who was 
doomed to sleep there for one hundred 
years, until awakened by a king's son, 
her destined bridegroom. 

At this the young prince, who had 
the spirit of a hero, determined to find 
out the truth for himself. Spurred on 
by both generosity and curiosity, he 
leaped from his horse and began to 
force his way through the thick wood. 
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To his amazement the stiff branches 
all gave way, and the ugly thorns 
sheathed themselves of their own ac- 
cord, and the brambles buried them- 
selves in the earth to let him pass. 
This done, they closed behind him, 
allowing none of his suite to follow: 
but, ardent and young, he went boldly 
on alone. The first thing he saw was 
enough to smite him with fear. Bodies 
of men and horses lay extended on the 
ground; but the men had faces, not 
death-white, but red as peonies, and 
beside them were glasses half filled with 
wine, showing that they had gone to 
sleep drinking. Next he entered a 
large court paved with marble, where 
stood rows of guards presenting arms, 
but motionless as if cut out of stone; 
then he passed through many chambers 
where gentlemen and ladies, all in the 
costtime of the past century, slept at 
their ease, some standing, some sitting. 

The pages were lurking in comers, the 
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ladies of honor were stooping over their 
embroidery frames, or listening appar- 
ently with polite attention to the gentle- 
men of the court, but all were as silent 
as statues and as immovable. Their 
clothes, strange to say, were fresh and 
new as ever; and not a particle of dust 
or spider-web had gathered over the 
furniture, though it had not known a 
broom for a hundred years. Finally 
the astonished prince came to an inner 
chamber, where was the fairest sight 
his eyes had ever beheld. 

A young girl of wonderful beauty lay 
asleep on an embroidered bed, and she 
looked as if she had only just closed 
her eyes. Trembling, the prince ap- 
proached and knelt beside her. Some 
say he kissed her, but as nobody saw it, 
and she never told, we cannot be quite 
sure of the fact. However, as the end 
of the enchantment had come, the prin- 
cess awakened at once, and, looking at 

him with eyes of the tenderest regard, 
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said, drowsily: "Is it you, my prince? 
I have waited for you very long." 

Charmed with these words, and still 
more with the tone in which they were 
uttered, the prince assured her that he 
loved her more than his life. Never- 
theless, he was the most embarrassed of 
the two; for, thanks to the kind fairy, 
the princess had plenty of time to dream 
of him during her century of slumber, 
while he had never even heard of her 
till an hour before. For a long time did 
they sit conversing, and yet had not 
said half enough. Their only inter- 
ruption was the little dog PuflEy, who 
had awakened with his mistress, and 
now began to be exceedingly jealous 
that the princess did not notice him as 
much as she was wont to do. 

Meantime all the attendants, whose 

enchantment was also broken, not being 

in love, were ready to die of hunger 

after their fast of a hundred years. A 

lady of honor ventured to intimate that 
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dinner was served; whereupon the prince 
handed his beloved princess at once to 
the great hall. She did not wait to 
dress for dinner, being already perfectly 
and magnificently attired, though in a 
fashion somewhat out of date. How- 
ever, her lover had the politeness not 
to notice this, nor to remind her that 
she was dressed exactly Uke her royal 
grandmother, whose portrait still hung 
on the palace walls. 

During the banquet a concert took 
place by the attendant musicians, and 
considering they had not touched their 
instruments for a century, they played 
extremely well. They ended with a 
wedding march; for that very evening 
the marriage of the prince and princess 
was celebrated, and though the bride 
was nearly one hundred years older 
than the bridegroom, it is remarkable 
that the fact would never had been dis- 
covered by any one unacquainted there- 
with. 
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After a few days they went together 
out of the castle and enchanted wood, 
both of which immediately vanished, 
and were never more beheld by mortal 
eyes. The princess was restored to her 
ancestral kingdom, but it was not gen- 
erally declared who she was, as during 
a hundred years people had grown so 
very much cleverer that nobody then 
living would ever have believed the 
story. So nothing was explained, and 
nobody prestimed to ask any questions 
about her, for ought not a prince be 
able to marry whomsoever he pleases ? 

Nor — whether or not the day of 
fairies was over — did the princess ever 
see anything further of her seven god- 
mothers. She lived a long and happy 
life, like any other ordinary woman, 
and died at length, beloved, regretted, 
but, the prince being already no more, 
perfectly contented. 

THE END 
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